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CHEERFULNESS, 



I have always preferred cheerfulness to tairth. 
The latter I consider as an act, the former as an 
habit of the mind* Mirth is short and transient, 
cheerfulness fixed and permanent. Those are 
often raised into the greatest transports of mirth, 
who are subject to the greatest depressions of 
melancholy. On the contrary, cheerfulness, though 
it does not give the mind such an exquisite glad- 
ness, prevents us from falling into any depths of 
sorrow. Mirth is like a flash of lightning, that 
breaks through a gloom of clouds, and glitters for 
a moment ; cheerfulness keeps up a kind of day- 
light in the mind, and fills it with a steady and 
perpetual serenity. 

Men of austere principles look upon mirth as 
too wanton and dissolute for a state of probation, 
and as filled with a certain triumph and insolence 
of heart that is inconsistent with a life which is 
every moment obnoxious to the greatest dangers. 
Writers of this complexion have observed, that 
the Sacred Person who was the great pattern of 
perfection was. never seen to laugh. 
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2 CHEERFULNESS. 

Cheerfulness of mind is not liable to any of these 
exceptions ; it is of a serious and composed na- 
ture ; it does not throw the mind into a condition 
improper for the present state of humanity, and is 
very conspicuous in the characters of those who 
are looked upon as the greatest philosophers among 
the heathens, as well as among those who have 
been deservedly esteemed as saints and holy men 
among Christians. 

If we consider cheerfulness in three lights, with 
regard to ourselves, to those we converse with, 
and to the great Author of our being, it will not 
a little recommend itself on each of these accounts 
The man who is possessed of this excellent frame 
of mind, is not only easy in his thoughts, but a 
perfect master of all the powers and faculties of 
his soul. His imagination is always clear, and his 
judgment undisturbed; his temper is even and 
unruffled, whether in action or in solitude. He 
comes with relish to all those goods which nature 
has provided for him, tastes all the pleasures of 
the creation which are poured about him, and does 
not feel the full weight of those accidental evils 
which may befall him. 

If we consider him in relation to the persons 
whom he converses with, it naturally produces love 
and good-will towards him. A cheerful mind is 
not only disposed to be affable and obliging ; but 
raises the same good-humour in those who come 
withinits influence. A man finds himself pleased, 
he does not know why, with the cheerfulness of 
1 



CHEERFULNESS. 

his companion. It is like a sudden sunshine that 
awakens a secret delight in the mind, without her 
attending to it. The heart rejoices of its own 
accord, and naturally flows out into friendship and 
benevolence towards the person who has so kindly 
an effect upon it. 

When I consider this cheerful state of mind in 
its third relation, I cannot but look upon it as a 
constant habitual gratitude to the great Author of 
nature. An inward cheerfulness is an implicit 
praise and thanksgiving to Providence under all 
its dispensations. It is a kind of acquiescence in 
the state wherein we are placed, and a secret ap- 
probation of the divine will in his conduct towards 
man. 

There are but two things which, in my opinion, 
can reasonably deprive us of this cheerfulness of 
heart. The first of these is the sense of guilt. 
A man who lives in a state of vice and impenitence 
can have no title to that evenness and tranquillity 
of mind which is the health of the soul and the 
natural effect of virtue and innocence. Cheerful- 
ness in an ill man deserves a harder name than 
language can furnish us with, and is many degrees 
beyond what we commonly call folly or madness. 

Atheism, by which I mean a disbelief of a Su- 
preme Being, and consequently of a future state, 
under whatsoever titles it shelters itself, may like- 
wise very reasonably deprive a man of this cheer- 
fulness of temper. There is something so parti- 
cularly gloomy and offensive to human nature iu 
b2 



* CHEEBFULXESS. 

the prospect of non-existence, that I cannot but 
wonder, with many excellent writers, how it is 
possible for a man to outlive the expectation of it. 
For my own part, I think the being of a God is 
go Utile to be doubted, that it is almost the only 
truth we are sure of; and such a truth as we 
meet with in every object, in every occurrence, and 
in every thought. If we look into the characters 
of this tribe of infidels, we generally find they arc 
made up of pride, spleen, and cavil. It is indeed no 
wonder, that men who are uneasy to themselves 
should be so to the rest of the world ; and how is 
it possible for a man to be otherwise than uneasy 
in himself, who is in danger every moment of losing 
his entire existence and dropping into nothing? 

The vicious man and atheist have therefore no 
pretence to cheerfulness, and would act very un- 
reasonably, should they endeavour after it. It is 
impossible for any one to live in good humour, and 
enjoy his present existence, who is apprehensive 
cither of torment or of annihilation; of being mi- 
serable or of not being at all. 

After having mentioned these two great princi- 
ples, which are destructive of cheerfulness, in 
their own nature, as well as in right reason, I can- 
not think of any other that ought to banish this 
happy temper from a virtuous mind. Pain and 
sickness, shame and reproach, poverty and old 
age, nay death itself, considering the shortness of 
their duration, and the advantage we may reap 
from them, do not deserve the name of evils. 
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A good mind' may bear up under them with forti* 
tude,. with indolence, and with cheerfulness of 
heart. The tossing of a tempest does not dis* 
compose him, which he is sure will bring him to * 
joyful harbour. 

A man who uses his best endeavours to live ac- 
cording to the dictates of virtue and right reason 
has two perpetual sources of. cheerfulness, in the 
consideration of his own nature, and of that Being 
on whom he has a dependence. If he looks into 
himself, he cannot but rejoice in that existence 
which is so lately bestowed upon him, and which, 
after millions of ages, will be still new, and still in 
its beginning. How many self congratulations 
naturally rise in the mind, when it reflects on this 
ita entrance into eternity, when it takes a view of 
those improvable faculties which in a few years, 
and even at its first setting out, have made so con- 
siderable a progress, and which will still be re- 
ceiving an increase of perfection, and consequently 
an increase of happiness ! The consciousness of 
such a being spreads a perpetual diffusion of joy 
through the soul of a virtuous man, and makes 
him look upon himself every moment as more 
happy than he knows how to conceive. 

The second source of cheerfulness, to a good 
mind, is the consideration of that Being on whom 
we have our dependence, and in whom, though we 
behold him as yet but in the first faint discoveries 
of his perfections, we see every thing that we can 
imagine as great, glorious, or amiable. We find 
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CHEERFULNESS. 

ourselves every where upheld by his goodness, 
and surrounded with an immensity of love- and 
mercy. In abort, we depend upon a being, whose 
power qualifies him to make us happy by an infi- 
nity of means, whose goodness and truth engage 
him to make those happy who desire it of him, and 
whose unchangeableneas will secure us in this hap- 
piness to all eternity. 

Such considerations, which every one should 
perpetually cherish in his thoughts, will banish 
from us all that secret heaviness of heart which 
unthinking men are subject to when they lie under 
no real affliction : all that anguish which we may 
feel from any evil that actually oppresses us, to 
which I may likewise add those little cracklings 
of mirth and folly that are apter to betray virtue 
than support it ; and establish in us such an even 
and cheerful temper, as makes us pleasing to our- 
selves, to those with whom we converse, and to 
Him whom we were made to please. 
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CHEERFULNESS. 



IjsT ;my former paper I spoke of cheerfulness a* 
it is a moral habit of the mind, and- accord* 
ingly mentioned such moral motives as are 
apt to cherish and keep alive this happy temper 

in the soul of man : I shallnow consider cheerfulness 

.■-.-.•---. ■- - ■ 

in its natural state, and reflect on those motives to it 
which are indifferent either as to virtue or vice. 

Cheerfulness is, in the first place, the best pro* 
moter of health. Repmings, and secret murmurs 
of heart, give imperceptible strokes to those de* 
licate fibres of which the vital parts are composed, 
and wear out the machine insensibly ; not to 
mention those violent ferments which they stir up 
in the blood, and those irregular disturbed men- 
tions which they raise in the animal spirits. I 
scarce remember, in my own observation, to have 
met with many old men, or with such, who (to 
use our English phrase) wear well, that had not 
at least a certain' indolence in their humour; if 
not a more than ordinary gaiety and cheerfulness 
of heart The truth of it is, health and cheer- 
fulness mutually beget each other ; with this dif- 
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8 CHEERFULNESS. 

ference, that we seldom meet with a great degree 
of health which is not attended with a certain 
cheerfulness, but very often see cheerfulness 
where there is no great degree of health. 

Cheerfulness bears the same friendly regard to 
the mind as to the body. It banishes all anxious 
cares and discontent, soothes and composes the 
passions, and keeps the soul in a perpetual calm. 
But having already touched on this last consider- 
ation, I shall here take notice, that the world in 
which we are placed is filled with innumerable 
objects that are proper to raise and keep alive 
this happy temper of mind. 

If we consider this world in its subserviency to 
man, one would think it was made for our use ; 
but if we consider it in its natural beauty and 
harmony, one would be apt to conclude it was 
made for our pleasure. The sun, which is as the 
great soul of the universe, and produces all the 
necessaries of life, has a particular influence in 
cheering the mind of man, and making the heart 
glad. 

Those several living creatures which are made 
for our service or sustenance, at the same time 
either fill the woods with their music, furnish us 
with game, or raise pleasing ideas in us by the 
delightfulness of their appearance. Fountains, 
lakes, and rivers, are as refreshing to the imagin- 
ation, as to the soil through which they pass. 

There are writers of great distinction, who have 
made it an argument for Providence, that the 
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whole earth is covered with green rather than 
with any other colour, as being such a right mix- 
ture of fight and* shade, that it comforts and 
strengthens the eye, instead of weakening or 
grieving it. For' this reason several painters hare 
a green cloth hanging near them, to ease the eye 
upon; after too great an application to' their co» 
louring. A famous modern philosopher* ac- 
counts for it in the following manner. All colours 
that are more luminous, overpower and dissipate 
the animal spirits which are employed in sight; 
on the contrary, those that are more obscure do 
not give the animal spirits ■ a sufficient exercise ; 
whereas the rays that produce in us the idea of 
green, fall upon the eye in such a due proportion, 
that they give the animal spirits their proper {day, 
and, by keeping up the struggle in a just balance, 
excite a' very. pleasing and agreeable sensation. 
Let the cause be what it will, the effect is cer- 
tain ; for which reason, the poets' ascribe to this 
particular colour the epithet of cheerful. 

To consider further this double end in the 
works' of nature, and how they are at the same 
time both useful and entertaining, we find that the 
most important parts in the vegetable world are 
those which are the most beautiful. These are 
the seeds by which the several races of plants are 
propagated arid continued, and which are always 
lodged ih flowers or blossoms. Nature seems to 

• • r r 
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* Sir Ieuc Newton. 
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10 CHEERFULNESS. 

hide her principal design, and to be industrious 
in making the earth gay and delightful, while she 
is carrying on her great work, and intent upon 
her own preservation. The husbandman, after 
the same manner is employed in laying out the 
whole country into a kind of garden or landscape, 
and making every thing smile about bim, whilst 
in reality he thinks of nothing but of the harvest, 
and the increase which is to arise from it. 

We may further observe how Providence ha* 
taken care to keep up this cheerfulness in the 
mind of man, by having formed it after such a 
manner, as to make it capable of conceiving de- 
light from several objects which seem to have very 
little use in them ; as from the wildness of rocks 
and deserts, and the like grotesque parts of na- 
ture. Those who are versed in philosophy may 
still carry this consideration higher, by observing, 
that if matter had appeared to us endowed only 
with those real qualities which it actually pos- 
sesses, it would have made but a very joyless and 
uncomfortable figure: and why has Providence 
given it a power of producing in us such imagi- 
nary qualities, and tastes and colours, sounds and 
smells, heat and cold, but that man, while he is 
conversant in the lower stations of nature, might 
have his mind cheered and delighted with agree- 
able sensations '. In short, the whole universe is a 
kind of theatre, filled with objects that either raise 
in us pleasure, amusement, or admiration. 

The reader's own thoughts will suggest to him 
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the vicissitude btf diy an^ nighty the' cbarige of 
seasons* wfth aft that variety of scemfa* which cuV 
vemfy thefadfenof nature, and fill the-mind with 
a perpettfeaT ^liccession of beautiful and pleasing 
images; . , 

I shall not here mention the several enteTtainv 
mentor of artr with the pleasures' of friendship, 
books, - conversation, and other accidental divert* 
sion? of 1 lifey :" because I would only 'take notice of 
surfihiriteiaents to a cheerful temper as offer 
themselves to persons of all ranks and conditions, 
and which may Sufficiently show us that Provi* 
dence 'did not design' this world should be filled 
with murmurs and repinings, of that the heart 
of man should be involved in gloom and me- 
lancholy, v 

I the more" inculcate this cheerfulness of tem<- 
per, as it is a virtue in which our countrymen are 
observed to be more deficient than any other na«- 
tion. Melancholy is a kind of demon that haunts 
our island, and often conveys herself to us in an 
easterly wind. A celebrated French novelist, 
in opposition to those who begin their romances 
with the flowery season- of die year, enters on his 
story thus. " In the gloomy month of November, 
whefl the people of England hang and drown 
thexabelves, a disconsolate lover walked out into 
the fieWs," &c. 

EveUy one ought to fence against the temper of 
his climate or constitution, and frequently. to in- 
dulge in himself those considerations which may 
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CHEERFULNESS. 

give him a serenity of mind, and enable him to 
bear up cheerfully against those little evils and 
misfortunes which are common to human nature, 
and which, by a right improvement of them, will 
produce a satiety of joy, and an uninterrupted 
happiness. 

At the same time that I would engage my reader 
to consider the world in its most agreeable lights, 
I must own there are many evils which naturally 
spring up amidst the entertainments that are pro- 
vided for us; but these, if rightly considered, 
should be far from overcasting the mind with sor- 
row, or destroying that cheerfulness of temper 
which I have been recommending. This inter- 
spcrsion of evil with good, and pain with plea- 
sure, in the works of nature, is very truly ascribed 
by Mr. Locke, in his Essay on Human Under- 
standing, to a moral reason, in the following 
words. 

" Beyond all this we may find another reason 
why God hath scattered up and down several de- 
grees of pleasure and pain, in all the things that 
environ and affect us, and blended them together, 
in almost all that our thoughts and senses have to 
do with ; that we, finding imperfection, dissatis- 
faction, and want of complete happiness, in all 
the enjoyments which the creatures can afford us, 
might be led to seek it in the enjoyment of Him 
with whom ' there is fulness of joy, and at whose 
right hand are pleasures for evermore.' " 
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Could I transport myself, with a wish, from one 
country to another, I should choose to pass my 
winter in Spain, my spring in Italy, my summer 
in England, and my autumn in France. Of all 
these seasons there is none that can vie with the 
spring for beauty and delightfulness. It bears 
the same figure among the seasons of the year, 
that the morning does among the divisions of the 
day, or youth among the stages of life. The 
English summer is pleasanter than that of any 
other country in Europe, on no other account 
but because it has a greater mixture of spring in 
it. The mildness of our climate, with those fre- 
quent refreshments of dewa and rains that fall 
among us, keep up a perpetual cheerfulness in 
oar fields, and fill the hottest months of the year 
with a lively verdure. 

In the opening of the spring, when all nature 
begins to recover herself, the same animal plea- 
sure which makes the birds sing, and the whole 
brute creation rejoice, rises very sensibly in the 
heart of man. I know none of the poets who 
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have observed so well as Milton those secret 
overflowings of gladness which diffuse themselves 
through the mind of the beholder, upon surveying 
the gay scenes of nature : he has touched upon 
it twice or thrice in his Paradise Lost, and de- 
scribes it very beautifully under the name of 
" vernal delight," in that passage where he repre- 
sents the devil himself as almost sensible of it. 

Blossoms and fruits at once of golden hue 
Appear'd, with gay, enamell'd colours mixt: 
On which the sun more glad impress'd his beams 
Than in fair evening cloud, or humid bow, 
When God hath showered the earth ; so lovely 

seem'd 
That landskip : and of pure now purer air 
Meets his approach, and to the heart inspires 
Vernal delight, and joy able to drive 
All sadness, but despair, &c. 

Many authors have written on the vanity of the 
creature, and represented the barrenness of every 
thing in this world, and its incapacity of produ- 
cing any solid or substantial happiness. As dis- 
courses of this nature are very useful to the sen- 
sual and voluptuous, those speculations which 
show the bright side of things, and lay forth thee 
innocent entertainments which are to be met with 
among the several objects that encompass us, are 
no less beneficial to men of dark and melancholy 
tempers. It was for this reason that I endea- 
voured to recommend a cheerfulness of mind in 
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my tyoiapft Sstoduy'sr papers, and which I would 
still i#£uk»te # not only from the consideration of 
oucsekwfe and of that Being on whom wt depend; 
nor firqro the general survey of that universe in 
whioh we are placed *t present, but from reflect 
tionsoon the particular season in which this paper 
is written. The creation is a perpetual feast -to 
the mind of a good man; every thing he sees 
cheers and delights him. Providence has itn* 
printed so many smiles on nature, that it is im* 
possible- for a mind which is not sunk ill mote 
gross and -sensual delights, to take a survey of 
them without several secret sensations of pleasure* 
The Psalmist has, in several of his divine poems, 
celebrated those beautiful and agreeable scenes 
which make the heart glad, and produce' in it that 
vernal delight which I have before taketa notice 
of. 

Natural philosophy quickens this taste of the 
creation, and renders it not only pleasing to the 
imagination, but to the understanding. It does 
not. rest in the murmur of brooks and the melody 
of birds, in the shade of groves and woods, or in 
the embroidery of fields and meadows ; but con* 
siders the several ends of Providence which are 
served by them, and the wonders of divine wisdom 
which appear in them. It heightens the plea- 
sures of the eye, And • raises such a rational admi- 
ration in. the soul as is little inferior to devotion. 

It >is jiotin the power of every one to offer up 
this kind of worship to the great Author of raw 



ture, and to indulge these more refined meditations 
of heart which are doubtless highly acceptable 
in his sight; I shall therefore conclude this short 
essay on that pleasure which the mind naturally 
conceives from the present season of the year, by 
the recommending of a practice for which every 
one has sufficient abilities. 

I would have my readers endeavour to moralize 
this natural pleasure of the soul, and to improve 
this vernal delight, as Milton calls it, into a 
Christian virtue. When we find ourselves in- 
spired with this pleasing instinct, this secret satis- 
faction and complacency arising from the beauties 
of the creation, let us consider to whom we stand 
indebted for all these entertainments of sense, 
and who it is that thus opens his hand, and fills 
the world with good. The apostle instructs us 
to take advantage of our present temper of mind, 
to graft upon it such a religious exercise as is par- 
ticularly conformable to it, by that precept which 
advises those who are aad to pray, and those who 
are merry to sing psalms. The cheerfulness of 
heart which springs up in us from the survey of 
nature's works, is an admirable preparation for 
gratitude. The mind has gone a great way to- 
wards praise and thanksgiving, that is filled with 
such secret gladness— a grateful reflection on the 
supreme Cause who produces it, sanctifies it in 
the soul, and gives it its proper value. Such an 
habitual disposition of mind consecrates every 
field and wood, turns an ordinary walk into a 
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morning or evening sacrifice, and will improve 
those transient gleams of joy which naturally 
brighten up and refresh the soul on such occa- 
sions, into an inviolable and perpetual state of 
bliss and happiness. 







RELIGIOUS MELANCHOLY. 



September ■Kith, 1715. 

About an age ago it was the fashion in England 
for every one that would be thought religious, to 
throw as much sanctity as possible into his face, 
and in particular to abstain from all appearances 
of mirth and pleasantry, which were looked upon 
as the marks of a carnal mind. The saint was of, 
a sorrowful countenance, and generally eaten up 
with spleen and melancholy. 

Notwithstanding this general form and outside 
of religion is pretty well worn out among us, there 
are many persons who, by a natural unchcerful- 
ness of heart, mistaken notions of piety, or weak- 
ness of understanding, love to indulge this un- 
comfortable way of life, and give up themselves a 
prey to grief and melancholy. Superstitious fears 
and groundless scruples cut them off from the 
pleasures of conversation, and all those social 
entertainments, which are not only innocent, 
but laudable: as if mirth was made for repro- 
bates, and cheerfulness of heart denied those 
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who are the only persons that have a proper title 
to it. 

Sombrius is one of these sons of sorrow. He 
thinks himself obliged in duty to he sad and dis- 
consolate. He looks on a sudden fit of laughtei 
as a breach of his baptismal vow. An innocent 
jest startles him like blasphemy. Tell him of one 
who is advanced to a title of honour, he lifts up 
his hands and eyes ; describe a public ceremony, 
he shakes his head ; show him a gay equipage, he 
blesses himself. All the little ornaments of life 
are pomps and vanities. jMirtb is wanton, and wit 
profane. He is scandalized at youth for being 
lively, and at childhood for being playful. He 
sits at a christening, or marriage- feast, as at a 
funeral ; sighs at the conclusion of a merry story, 
and grows devout when the rest of the company 
grow pleasant. After all Sombrius is a religious 
man, and would have behaved himself very pro- 
perly, had he lived when Christianity was under a 
general persecution. 

I would by no means presume to tax such cha- 
racters with hypocrisy, as is done too frequently ; 
that being a vice which I think none but He who 
knows the secrets of men's hearts should pretend 
to discover in another, where the proofs of it do 
not amount to a demonstration. On the contrary, 
as there are many excellent persons who are 
weighed down by this habitual sorrow of heart, 
they rather deserve our compassion than our re- 
proaches. I think, however, they would do well 
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to consider whether such a behaviour does not 
deter men from a religious life, by representing 
it as an unsociable state, that extinguishes all joy 
and gladness, darkens the face of nature, and de- 
stroys the relish of being itself, 

I have, in former papers, shown how great a 
tendency there is to cheerfulness in religion, and 
how such a frame of mind is not only the most 
lovely, but the most commendable in a virtuous 
person. In short, those who represent religion in 
ao unamiable a light, are like the spies sent by 
Moses to make a discovery of the Land of Pro- 
mise, when by their reports they discouraged the 
people from entering upon it. Those who show 
us the joy, the cheerfulness, the good humour, 
thai naturally spring up in this happy state, are 
like the spies bringing along with them the clus- 
ters of grapes, and delicious fruits, that might in- 
vite their companions into the pleasant country 
which produced them. 

An eminent pagan writer* has made a discourse 
to show that the atheist, who denies a God, does 
him less dishonour than the man who owns his 
being; but at the same time believes him to be 
cruel, hard to please, and terrible to human na- 
ture. " For my own part," says he, " I would ra- 
ther it should be said of me, that there wns never 
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any such man as Plutarch, than that Plutarch was 
ill-natured capricious, or inhuman." 

If we may believe Qur logicians, man is distin- 
guished from all other creatures by the faculty of 
laughter. He has a heart capable of mirth, and 
naturally disposed to it. It is not the business of 
virtue to extirpate the affections of the mind, but 
to regulate them. It may moderate and restrain, 
but was not designed to banish gladness from the 
heart of man. Religion contracts the circle of 
our pleasures, but leaves it wide enough for her 
votaries to expatiate in. The contemplation 
of the divine Being, and the exercise of virtue, 
are in their own nature, so far from excluding all 
gladness of heart, that they are perpetually 
sources of it. In a word, the true spirit of re- 
ligion cheers, as well as composes the soul ; it ba- 
nishes indeed all levity of behaviour, all vicious 
and dissolute mirth ; but in exchange fills the mind 
with a perpetual serenity, uninterrupted cheer- 
fulness, and an habitual inclination to please 
others, as well as to be pleased in itself. 
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Man, considered in himself, is a very helpless 
and a very wretched being. He is subject every 
moment to the greatest calamities and misfortunes. 
He is heset with dangers on all sides ; and may 
become unhappy by numberless casualties, which 
he could not foresee, nor have prevented had he 
foreseen them. 

It is our comfort, while we are obnoxious to so 
many accidents, that we are under the care of 
One who directs contingencies, and has in his 
hands the management of every thing that is ca- 
pable of annoying or offending us ; who knows 
the assistance we stand in need of, and Is always 
ready to bestow it on those who ask it of him. 

The natural homage wbicli such a creature 
bears to so infinitely wise and good a Being, is a 
firm reliance on him for the blessings and conve- 
niences of fife, and an habitual trust in him for 
deliverance out of all such dangers and difficul- 
ties as may befall us. 

The man who always lives in this disposition of 
mind, has not the same dark and melancholy views 
of human nature, as he who considers himself ab- 
stractedly from this relation to the Supreme Being. 
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At the same time that lie reflects upon his own 
weakness and imperfection, he comforts himself 
with the contemplation of those divine attributes 
which are employed for his safety and his welfare. 
He finds his want of foresight made up by the 
Omniscience of Him who is his support. He is 
not sensible of his own want of strength, when he 
knows that his helper is almighty. In short, the 
person who has a firm trust on the Supreme Being 
is powerful in His power, wise by His wisdom, 
happy by His happiness. He reaps the benefit 
of every divine attribute, and loses his own insuf- 
ficiency in the fulness of infinite perfection. 

To make our lives more easy to us, we are com- 
manded to put our trust in Him, who is thus able 
to relieve and succour us; the divine goodness 
having made such reliance a duty, notwithstand- 
ing we should have been miserable had it been 
forbidden us. 

Among several motives which might be made 
use of to recommend this duty to us, I shall only 
take notice of these that follow. 

The first and strongest is, that we are promised, 
He will not fail those who put their trust in Him. 

But, without considering the supernatural 
blessing which accompanies this duty, we may 
observe, that it has a natural tendency to its own 
reward, or, in other words, that this firm trust and 
confidence in the great Disposer of all things 
contributes very much to the getting clear of any 
affliction, or to the bearing it manfully. A per- 
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son who believes he has his succour at hand, and 
that he acts in the sight of his friend, often exerts 
himself beyond his abilities, and does wonders that 
are not to be matched by one who is not animated 
with such a confidence of success. I could pro- 
duce instances from history of generals, who, out 
of a belief that they were under the protection of 
some invisible assistant, did not only encourage 
their soldiers to do their utmost, but have acted 
themselves beyond what they would have done 
had they not been inspired by such a belief. I 
might in the same manner show how such a trust 
in the assistance of an Almighty Being naturally 
produces patience, hope, cheerfulness, and all 
other dispositions of mind that alleviate those ca- 
lamities which we are not able to remove. 

The practice of this virtue administers great 
comfort to the mind of man in times of poverty 
and affliction, but most of all in the hour of death. 
When the soul is hovering in the last moments of 
its separation, when it is just entering on another 
state of existence, to converse with scenes, and 
objects, and companions that are altogether new, 
— what can support her under such tremblings of 
thought, such fear, such anxiety, such apprehen- 
sions, but the casting of alt her cares upon Him 
who first gave her beiug, who has conducted her 
through one stage of it, and will be alwayB with 
her to guide and comfort her in her progress 
through eternity I 

David has very beautifully represented ! 
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steady reliance on God Almighty in his twenty- 
third psalm, which is a* kind, of a pastoral hymn,and 
filled with those allusion* which are usual in that 
king of writing. As the poetry is very exquisite, 
I shall present my reader with the following trans- 
lation of it* 



I. 

" The Lord my pasture shall prepare, 
And feed me with a shepherd's care ; 
His presence shall my wants supply, 
And guard me with a watchful eye : 
My noon-day walks he shall attend, 
And all my midnight hours defend. 

II. 

" When in the sultry glebe I faint, 
Or on the thirsty mountain pant, 
To fertile vales and dewy meads 
My weary, wand'ring steps he leads ; 
Where peaceful rivers, soft, and slow, 
Amid the verdant landscape flow. 

III. 

" Though in the paths of death I tread, 
With gloomy horrors overspread, 
My steadfast heart shall fear no ill, 
For thou, O Lord, art with me still ; 
Thy friendly crook shall give me aid, 
And guide me through the dreadful shade. 
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TRUST IN GOD* 
IV. 



" Though in a bare and ragged way, 
Through devious, lohely wilds I stray, 
Thy bounty shall my pain* beguile : 
The barren wilderness shall smile 
With sudden greens and herbage erown'dj 
And streams shall murmur all around." 
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THE FEAR OF GOD. 



Looking over the late edition of Monsieur BoU 
leau's Works, I was very much pleased with the 
article which he has added to his notes on the 
translation of Longinus. He there tells us, that 
the sublime in writing rises either from the noble- 
ness of the thought, the magnificence of the words, 
or the harmonious and lively turn of the phrase, 
and that the perfect sublime arises from all these 
three in conjunction together. He produces an 
instance of this perfect sublime in four verses from 
the Athalia of Monsieur Racine. When Abner, 
one of the chief officers of the court, represents to 
Joad the high-priest, that the queen was incensed 
against him, the high- priest, not in the least terri- 
fied at the news, returns this answer : 

" Celui qui met unfrein a lafureur desjhts, 
Sfait aussi des me charts arrSter les complots. 
Soumis avec respect a sa volonte sainte, 
Je crains Diete, clier Abner, et n'ai point d'autre 
crainte." 

' He who ruleth the raging of the sea, knows 



also how to check the designs of the ungodly. I 
submit myself with reference to his holy will. O 
Abner, I fear my God, and I fear none but him." 
Such a thought gives no less a sublimity to human 
nature than it does to good writing. This re- 
ligious fear when it is produced by just apprehen- 
sions of the Divine Power, naturally overlooks all 
human greatness that stands in competition with 
it, and extinguishes every other terror tliat can 
settle itself in the heart of man ; it lessens and con- 
tracts the figure of the most exalted person ; h 
disarms the tyrant and executioner j and repre- 
sents to our minds the most enraged and the most 
powerful as altogether harmless and impotent. 

There is no true fortitude which is not founded 
upon this fear, as there ia no other principle of so 
settled and fixed a nature. Courage that grows 
from constitution very often forsakes a man when 
he has occasion for it ; and when it is only a kind 
of instinct in the soul, breaks out on all occasions 
without judgment or discretion. That courage 
which proceeds from the sense of our duty, and 
from the fear of offending Him that made us, acts 
always in a uniform manner, and according to 
the dictates of right reason. 

What can the man fear, who takes care in all 
his actions to please a Being that is omnipotent '. 
A Being who is able to crush all his adversaries? 
A Being that can divert any misfortune from be- 
falling him, or turn any such misfortune to his ad- 
vantage ! The person who lives with this con- 



slant and habitual regard to the great superinten- 
<lant of the world, is indeed sure that no real evil 
can come into his lot. Blessings may appear un- 
der the shape of pains, losses, and disappoint- 
ments ; hut let him have patience, and he will see 
them in their proper figures. Dangers may 
threaten him, but he may rest satisfied that they 
will either not reach him ; or that, if they do, they 
will be the instruments of good to him. In short, 
he may look upon all crosses and accidents, suffer- 
ing and afflictions, as means which are made use 
of. to bring him to happiness. This is even the 
worst of that man's condition whose mind is pos- 
sessed with the habitual fear of which I am now 
speaking. But it very often happens, that those 
which appear evils in our own eyes, appear also 
as such to him who has human nature under his 
care ; in which case they are certainly averted 
from the person who has,.by this virtue made him- 
self an object of Divine favour. Histories are full 
of instances of this nature, where men of virtue 
have had extraordinary escapes out of such dan- 
gers as have enclosed them, and which have seem- 
ed inevitable. 

There is no example of this kind in pagan His- 
tory which more pleases me, than that which is 
recorded in the life of Timoleon. This extraor- 
dinary man was famous for referring all his suc- 
cesses to Providence. Cornelius Nepos acquaints 
us that he had in his house a private chapel, in 
which he used to pay his devotions to the goddess 
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who represented Providence among the heathens. 
1 think no man was ever more distinguished by 
the Deity, whom he blindly worshipped, than the 
great person I am speaking of in several occur- 
rences of his life ; but particularly in the following 
one which I shall relate out of Plutarch. 

Three persons had entered into a conspiracy to 
assassinate Timoleon, as he was offering up his 
devotions in a certain temple. In order to it they 
took their several stands in the most convenient 
places for their purpose. As they were waiting 
for an opportunity to put their design in execuion, 
a stranger having observed one of the conspirators, 
fell upon him and slew him. Upon which the 
other two, thinking their plot had been discovered, 
threw themselves at Timoleon's feet, and confessed 
the whole matter. This stranger, upon examina- 
tion, was found to have understood nothing of the 
intended assassination ; but having several years 
before had a brother killed by the conspirator, 
whom he here put to death, and having until now 
sought in vain for an opportunity of revenge, he 
chanced to meet the murderer in the temple, who 
had planted himself there for the above-mentioned 
purpose. Plutarch cannot forbear on this occa- 
sion, speaking with a kind of rapture on the 
schemes of Providence ; which, in this particular, 
had so contrived it, that the stranger should, 
for so great a space of time, be debarred the 
means of doing justice to his brother, until 
by the same blow that revenged the death 
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of one innocent man, he preserved the life of 
another* -i- 

For wyxmn part, I caiinot wonder that a man 
a&Timoleen's religion, should hate bis intrepidity 
amL&itraasa of mh*d; or that he should be dis- 
tinguished by sdbh a deliverance, as I have here 
related^ 
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THE MEANS OF STRENGTHENING AND 
CONFIRMING FAITH. 



i • 



Those who delight in reading books of contro- 
versy, which are written on both sides of the ques- 
tion on points of faith, do very seldom arrive at a 
fixed and settled habit of it. They are one day 
convinced of its important truths, and they next 
meet with something that shakes and disturbs 
them. The doubt which was laid revives again, 
and shows itself in new difficulties, and that gene- 
rally for this reason, because the mind, which is 
perpetually lost in controversies and disputes, is 
apt to forget the reasons which had once set it at 
rest, and to be disquieted with any former per- 
plexity, when it appears in a new shape, or is 
started by a different hand. As nothing is more 
laudable than an enquiry after truth, so nothing 
is more irrational than to pass away our whole 
lives, without determining ourselves one way or 
other, in those points which are of the last import- 
ance to us. There are indeed many things from 
which we may withhold our assent ; but, in cases 
by which we are to regulate our lives, it is the 
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greatest absurdity to be wavering and unsettled, 
without closing with that side which appears the 
most safe and the most probable* The first rule 
therefore, which I shall lay down is this; that 
when, by reading or discourse, we find ourselves 
thoroughly, convinced ef the truth of any article, 
and of the reasonableness of our belief in it, we 
should never after suffer ourselves to call it in 
question. We may perhaps forget the arguments 
which occasioned our conviction, but we ought to 
remember the. strength they had with us, and 
therefore still to retain the conviction which they 
once produced. . This is no more than what we 
do in every common art or science ; nor is it pos- 
sible to act otherwise, considering the weakness 
and limitation of our intellectual faculties. It was 
thus .that Latimer, one of the glorious army of 
martyrs, who introduced the Reformation in Eng- 
land, behaved - himself in that great conference 
which was managed between the most learned 
among the protestants and papists in the reign of 
Queen Mary. This venerable old man, knowing 
his abilities were impaired by age, and that it was 
impossible for him to recollect all those reasons 
which had directed him in the choice of his reli- 
gion, left his companions, who were in the full 
possession of their parts and learning, to baffle 
and confound their antagonists by the force of 
reason. As for himself, he only repeated to his 
adversaries the articles in which he firmly believed, 
and in the profession of which he was determined to 
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die. It is in this manner that the mathematician 
proceeds upon propositions which he has once de- 
monstrated ; and though the demonstration may 
have slipped out of his memory, he builds upon 
the truth, because he knows it was demonstrated. 
This rule is absolutely necessary for weaker minds, 
and in some measure for men of the greatest 
abilities ; but to these last I would propose, in the 
second place, that they should lay up in their me- 
mories, and always keep by them in readiness, 
those arguments which appear to them of the 
greatest strength, and which cannot be got over 
by all the doubts and cavils of infidelity. 

But in the third place, there is nothing which 
strengthens faith more than morality. Faith and 
morality naturally produce each other. A man 
is quickly convinced of the truth of religion, who 
finds it is not against his interest that it should be 
true. The pleasure be receives at present, and 
the happiness which he promises himself from it 
hereafter, will both dispose him very powerfully 
to give credit to it, according to the ordinary ob- 
servation, that " we are easy to believe what we 
wish." It is very certain that a man of sound rea- 
son cannot forbear closing with religion upon an 
impartial examination of it ; but at the same time 
it is certain, that faith is kept alive in us, and ga- 
thers strength from practice more than from spe- 
culation. 

There is still another method, which is more 
persuasive than any of the former; and that is an 
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habitaal .adoration of tip* Supreme Being; as well 
in -constant «&t*«08;tnentaL worship, as in outward 
forms., tThe.ckarout^maa deos'ltf)* only believe, 
bpt ft#l^, there i» a Deity* He<feaa actual sensa- 
1sfoa&x4 4m*» .; -his experience concur* with his rea- 
Mfe* , he, sees, him more and mo^ein all his inter- 
cc^iffies^hjiim, and even i# this life almost loses 
hisifaith.^u conyiction. < . f 
t r t ^Jb^b^tj method, which I shall mention fbr the 
gprffig. life to « man's faith, is frequent retirement 
frota the world, accompanied with religious medi* 
tatiojn When a man thinks of any thing in the 
darkness of the night, whatever deep impressions 
itfaay make in his mind, they are apt to vanish as 
soot* as the day breaks about him. The light and 
noiste of the day, which are perpetually soliciting 
his senses, and calling off his attention, wear out 
of his ltrind (he thoughts that imprinted themselves 
in it* with so touch strength, during the silence 
and dftlrkaess of the night. A man finds the same 
difference as to himself in a crowd, and in a soli- 
tude ;, the mind is stunned and dazzled amidst that 
vwfrty of objects which press upon her in a great 
c;Uj>< r &he cannot apply herself to the considera- 
te j$f4hpse things which are of the utmost con. 
^fcn^o.her, Thecares or pleasures of the world 
strifce in. with every thought, and a multitude of 
vicious examples give a kind of justification to our 
folly. In our retirements, every thing disposes us 
to be serious. In courts and cities we are enter- 
tained with the works of men ; in the country with 
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those of God. One is the province of art, the 
other of nature. Faith and devotion naturally 
grow in the mind of every reasonable man, who 
sees the impressions of divine power and wisdom 
in every object on which he casts his eye. The 
Supreme Being has made the best arguments for 
his own existence, in the formation of the heavens 
and the earth; and these are arguments which a 
man of sense cannot forbear attending to, who is 
out of the noise and hurry of human affairs. 
Aristotle says, that ehould a man live under 
ground, and there converse with the works of art 
and mechanism, and should afterward be brought 
up into the open day, and see the several glories 
of the heaven and earth, he would immediately 
pronounce them the works of such a being as we 
define God to be. The psalmist has very beauti- 
ful strokes of poetry to this purpose, in that ex- 
alted strain : " The heavens declare the glory of 
God ; and the firmament showeth his handy work. 
One day telle th another ; and one night certifieth 
another. There is neither speech nor language: 
but their voices are heard among them. Their 
sound is gone out into all lands ; and their words 
into the ends of the world." As such a bold and 
sublime manner of thinking furnishes very noble 
matter for an ode, the reader may see it wrought 
into the following one. 
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'" The spafeiou^ firmament on high, 

With ali theWue ethereal sky,' 
,,f [ And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 
' ' Their great Original proclaim: ' 

Th' unwearied sun from day to day, 

Does his Creator's power display, 

And publishes to every land 

The work of an almighty hand. 

II. 

; " Soon as the evening shades prevail 
• The moon takes up the wondrous tale, 
And nightly to flie listening earth 
Repeats the story of our birth : 
Whilst all the stars that round her burn, 
And all the planets in their turn, 
Confirm the tidings as they roll, 
And spread the truth from pole to pole. 

III. 

" What though, dn solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial ball? 
What though ikor real voice nor sound ' 
Amid their radiant orbs be found? 
In reason's ear they all rejoice, 

* . And utter forth a glorious voice, 
For ever singing, as they shine, 
The hand that made us is divine.'' 



VIII. 



The time present seldom affords sufficient em- 
ployment to the mind of man. Objects of pain 
or pleasure, love or admiration, do not lie thick 
enough together in life to keep the soul in con- 
stant action, and supply an immediate exercise to 
its faculties. In order, therefore, to remedy this 
defect, that the mind may not want business, but 
always have materials for thinking, she is endowed 
with certain powers, that can recall what is passed, 
and anticipate what is to come. 

That wonderful faculty, which wc call the me- 
mory, is perpetually looking back, when we have 
nothing present to entertain us. It is like those 
repositaries in several animals that are filled with 
stores of their former food, on which they may ru- 
minate when their present pasture fails. 

As the memory relieves the mind in her vacant 
moments, and prevents any chasms of thought by 
ideas of what is passed, we have other faculties 
that agitate and employ her for what is to come. 
These are the passions of hope and fear. 

By these two passions we reach forward into 
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futurity, and bring up to our present thoughts ob- 
jects that lie hid in the remotest depths of time. 
We suffer misery and enjoy happiness, before 
they are in being ; we can set the sun and stars 
forward, dr lose sight of them by wandering into 
those retired parts of eternity, when the heavens 
and earth shall be no more. By the way, who 
can imagine that the existence of a creature is to 
be circumscribed by time, whose thoughts are not ? 
But I shall, in this paper, confine myself to that 
particular passion which goes by the name of 
hope. 

Our actual enjoyments are so few and transient, 
that man would be a very miserable being, were 
he not endowed by this passion, which gives him 
a taste of those good things that may possibly 
cotne into his possession, " We should hope for 
every thing that is good," says the old poetJLinus, 
" because there is nothing which may not be 
hoped for, and nothing,but what the gods are able 
to give us." Hope quickens all the still parts of 
life, and keeps the mind awake in her most remiss 
and indolent hours. It gives habitual serenity 
and good humour. It is a kind of vital heat in 
the soul, that cheers and gladdens her, when she 
does not attend to it. It makes pain easy,' and 
labour pleasant. ^ "■'..;' 

Beside these several advantages which rise 
from hope, there is ariother ifbich is, none of the 
least, and that is, its great efficacy in preserving 
us from setting too high a value on present en* 

I 



joyments. The saying of Ccesar is very well 
known. When he had given away all his estate 
in gratuities amongst his friends, one of them 
asked what he had left for himself ; to which that 
great man replied " Hope." His natural magna- 
nimity hindered lum from prizing what he was 
certainly possessed of, and turned all his thoughts 
upon something more valuable that he had in 
view. I question not but every reader will draw 
a moral from this story, and apply it lo himself 
without my direction. 

The old story of Pandora's box (which many of 
the learned believe was formed among the hea- 
thens upon the tradition of the fall of man) shows 
us how deplorable a state they thought the pre- 
sent life without hope. To set forth the utmost 
condition of misery, they tell us, that our forefa- 
ther, according to the pagan theology, had a 
great vessel presented him by Pandora. Upon 
his lifting up the lid of it, says the fable, there 
flew out all the calamities and distempers incident 
to men, from which, till that time, they had been 
altogether exempt. Hope, who had been en- 
closed in the cup with so much bad company, in- 
stead of flying off with the rest, stuck so close to 
the lid of it, that it was shut down upon her. 

I shall make but two reflections upon what 1 
have hitherto said. First, that no kind of life is 
so happy as that which is full of hope, especially 
when the hope is well grounded, and when the 
object of it is of an exalted kind, and in its nature 
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proper to make the person happy who enjoys it* 
This proposition must be very evident to those 
who consider how few are the present enjoyments 
of the most happy man, and how insufficient to 
give him an entire satisfaction and acquiescence in 
them; 

My next observation is this, that a religious life 
is that which most abounds in a well-grounded 
hope, and such an one as is fixed on objects that are 
capable of making us entirely happy. This hope 
in a religious man is much more sure and certain 
than the hope of any temporal blessing, as it is 
strengthened not only by reason, but by faith, 
It has at the same time its eye perpetually fixed 
on that state, which iinplies in the very notion of 
it the most fbll and complete happiness. 
. I have before shown how the influence of hope 
in general sweetens life, and makes our present 
condition supportable, if not pleasing ; but a re- 
ligious hope has still greater advantages. It does 
not only bear up the mind under her sufferings, 
but makes her rejoice in them, as they may be 
the instruments of procuring her the great and ul- 
timate end of all her hope. 

Religious hope has likewise this advantage 
above any other kind of hope, that it is able to 
revive the dying man, and to fill his mind not only 
with 'secret comfort and refreshment, but' some- 
times 'frith rapture and transport. He triumphs 
in his agonies, whilst the soul springs forward 
with delight to the great object which she has al- 
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ways had in view, and leaves the body with an ex- 
pectation of being reunited to her in a glorious 
and joyful resurrection* 

I shall conclude this essay with those em- 
phatical expressions of a lively hope, which the 
psalmist made use of in the midst of those dangers 
and adversities which surrounded him; for the 
following passage had its present and personal, as 
well as its future and prophetic sense. " I have 
set the Lord always before me. Because he is at 
my right hand I shall not be moved. Therefore 
my heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth. My 
flesh also shall- rest in hope. For thou wilt not 
leave my soul in hell neither wilt thou suffer thine 
holy one to see corruption. Thou wflt show me 
the path of life* In thy presence is fulness of 
joy, at thy right hand there are pleasures for ever- 



more. 
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THANKFULNESS TO GOD. 



There is, not a more pleasing exercise of the mind 
than gratitude. It is accompanied with such an 
inward satisfaction, that the duty is sufficiently re- 
warded by the performance. It is not like the 
practice of many other virtues, difficult and pain- 
full but attended with so much pleasure, that were 
there no positive command which enjoined it, nor 
any recompense laid up foe H hereafter, a gene- 
rous mind would ihdulge in it, for the natural 
gratification that accompanies it. 
- If gratitude is due from man to man, how much 
more from man to his Maker ! The Supreme Be- 
ing does hot only confer upon us those bounties, 
which proceed more immediately from his hand, 
but even those benefits which are conveyed to us 
•by others. Every blessing we enjoy, by what 
means soever it may be derived upon us, is the 
gift of Him who is the great Author of good, and 
Father of mercies. 

. If gratitude when exerted towards one another, 
naturally produces a very pleasing sensation in the 
mind of a grateful man; it exalts the soul into 
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Thankfulness to god. 

rapture, when it is employed on this great object 
of gratitude, on this beneficent Being who has 
given us every thing we already possess, and 
from whom we expect every thing we yet hope 
for. 

Most of the works of the pagan poets were 
either direct hymns to their deities or tended in- 
directly to the celebration of their respective at- 
tributes and perfections. Those who are ac- 
quainted with the works of the Greek and Latin 
poets which are still extant, will upon reflection 
find this observation so true, that I shall not en- 
large upon it. One would wonder that more of 
our Christian poets have not turned their thoughts 
this way, especially if we consider, that our idea 
of the Supreme Being is not only infinitely more 
great and noble than what could possibly enter 
into the heart of a heathen, but filled with every 
thing that can raise the imagination, and give an 
opportunity for the sublimest thoughts and con- 
ceptions. 

The Jews who before the time of Christianity 
were the only people who had the knowledge of 
the true God, have set the Christian world an ex- 
ample how they ought to employ this divine ta- 
lent of which I am speaking. As that nation pro- 
duced men of great genius, without considering 
them as inspired writers, they have transmitted 
to us many hymns and divine odes, which excel 
those that are delivered down to us by the an- 
cient Greeks and Romans, in the poetry, as much 
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as in the subject to which it was consecrated. 
This I think might easily be shown, if there were 
occasion for it. 



I. 

" When all thy mercies, O my God, 
My rising soul surveys J 
Transported with the view, I'm lost 
In wonder, love, and praise : . 

II. 

" O how shall words with equal warmth 
The gratitude declare, 
That glows within my ravish'd heart ? 
But Thou canst read it there. 

III. 

" Thy providence my life sustain'd, » 
And all my wants redrest,, 
When in the silent womb I lay, 
And hung upon the breast. . 

IV. 

"' " To all my weak complaints and cries * 

!OtUl l^y merC y l en (. ftn g^ 

^ •' Ere yet my feeble thoughts had learnt 
>u ■>.» ■ *j«o f orm themselves in pray'r. 
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V. 

" Unnumbered comforts to my soul 
Thy tender care bestow'd, 
Before my infant heart conceiv'd, 
From whom those comforts flow'd. 

VI. 

" When in the slipp'ry paths of youth 
With heedless steps I ran. 
Thine arm unseen conrey'd me safe, 
And led me up to man. 

VII. 



<( 



Through hidden dangers, toils and deaths, 

It gently clear'd my way, 
And through the pleasing snares of vice, 

More to be feared than they. 

VIII. 

" When worn with sickness, oft hast Thou 
With health renew'd my face, 
And, when in sins and sorrows sunk, 
Reviv'd my soul with grace. 

IX. 

" Thy bounteous hand with worldly bliss 
Has made my cup run o'er, 
And in a kind and faithful friend 
Has doubled all my store. 
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X. 

" Ten thousand thousand precious gifts 
My daily thanks employ ; 
Nor is the least a cheerful heart, 
That tastes those gifts with joy. 

XI. 

" Through every~period of my life 
Thy goodness I'll pursue ; 
And, after death in distant worlds, 
The glorious theme renew. 

XII. 

" When nature fails, and day and night 
Divide thy works no more, 
JVIy ever grateful heart, O Lord, 
Thy mercy shall adore. 

XIII. 

u Through all eternity to Thee 
A joyful song I'll raise ; 
For oh : eternity's too short 
To utter all thy praise." 



i 
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SACRED MUSIC. 






There is a certain coldness and indifference in 
the phrases of our European languages, when 
they are compared with the oriental forms of 
speech ; and it happens very luckily, that the He* 
brew idioms run into the English tongue with a 
particular grace and beauty. Our language has 
received innumerable elegancies and improve- 
ments, from that infusion of Hebraisms, which are 
derived to it out of the poetical passages of Holy 
Writ. They give a force and energy to our ex- 
pression, warm and animate our language, and 
convey our thoughts in more ardent and intense 
phrases, than any that are to be met with in our 
own tongue* There is something so pathetic in 
this kind of diction, that it often sets the mind in 
a flame, and makes our hearts burn within us. 
How cold and dead does a prayer appear, that is 
composed in the most elegant and polite forms of 
speech, which are natural to our tongue, when it 
is not heightened by that solemnity of phrase 
which may be drawn from the sacred writings ! 
It has been said by some of the ancients, that if 
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the gods were to talk with men, they would cer- 
tainly speak in Plato's style ; but I think we may 
say with justice, that when mortals converse with 
their Creator, they cannot do it in so proper a 
style as in that of the Holy Scriptures. 

If any one would judge of the beauties of poetry 
that are to be, met with in the Divine writings, 
and examine how kindly the Hebrew manners of 
speech mix and incorporate with the English lan- 
guage ; after having perused the book of Psalms ; 
let him read a literal translation of Horace or 
Pindar. He will find in these two last such an 
absurdity and confusion of style, with such a com- 
parative poverty of imagination, as will make him 
very sensible of what I have been here advancing. 

Since we have therefore such a treasury of 
words, so beautiful in themselves, and so proper 
for the airs of music, I cannot but wonder that 
persons of distinction should give so little atten- 
tion and encouragement to that kind of music, 
which would have its foundation in reason, and 
which would improve our virtue in proportion as 
it raises our delight. The passions that are ex- 
cited by ordinary compositions generally flow 
from such silly and absurd occasions, that a man 
is ashamed to reflect upon them seriously ; but the 
fear, the love, the sorrow, the indignation, that 
are awakened in the mind by hymns and anthem£, 
make the heart better, and proceed from such 
causes as are altogether reasonable and praise- 
worthy. Pleasure and duty go hand in hand, and 

D 
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the greater our satisfaction is, the greater is our 
religion. 

Music among those who were styled the chosen 
people waa a religious art. The songs of Sion, 
which we have reason to believe were in high re- 
pute among the courts of the eastern monarch s, 
were nothing else but psalms and pieces of poetry 
that adored or celebrated the Supreme Being. 
The greatest conqueror in this holy nation, after 
the manner of the old Grecian lyrics, did nut only 
compose the words of his divine odes, but gene- 
rally set them to music himself: after which, bis 
works, though they were consecrated to the 
tabernacle, became the national entertainment, as 
well as the devotion c-f the people. 

The first original of the drama was a religious 
worship, consisting only of a chorus, which was 
nothing else but a hymn to a deity. As luxury 
and voluptuousness prevailed over innocence and 
religion, this form of worship degenerated into 
tragedies ; in which however the chorus so far re- 
membered its first office, as to brand every thing 
that was vicious, and recommend every thing that 
was laudable, to intercede with Heaven for the 
innocent, and to implore its vengeance on the 
criminal. 

Homer and Hesiod intimate to us how this art 
should be applied, where they represent the 
Muses as surrounding Jupiter, and warbling 
their hymns about his throne. I might show, 
from innumerable passages in ancient writers, not 
1 
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only that vocal and instrumental music were made 
use of in their religious worship, but that their 
most favourite diversions were filled with songs 
and hymns to their respective deities. Had we 
frequent entertainments of this nature among us, 
they would not a little purify and exalt our pas- 
sions, give our thoughts A proper turn, and che- 
rish those divine impulses in the soul, which every 
one feels that has not stifled them by sensual and 
immoral pleasures. 

Music, when thus applied, raises noble hints in 
the mind of the hearer, and fills it wifh grept con- 
ceptions. It strengthens devotion, and advances 
praise into rapture, lengthens out every act of 
worship, and produces more permanent impres- 
sions in the mind, than those which accompany 
apxy transient form of words that are uttered in 
the ordinary method of religious worship. 
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I was once engaged in discourse with a Rosicru- 
cian about " the great secret." As this kind of 
men, (I mean those of ill em who are not professed 
cheats) are overrun with enthusiasm and philoso- 
phy, it was very amusing to hear this religious 
adept descanting on his pretended discovery. He 
talked of the secret as of a spirit which lived 
within an emerald, ant! converted every thing that 
was near it to the highest perfection it is capable 
of. "It gives a lustre," says he, "to the sun, 
and water to the diamond. It irradiates eyery 
metal, and enriches lead with all the properties of 
gold. It heightens smoke into flame, flame into 
light, and light into glory." He further added, 
that " a single ray of it dissipates pain, and care, 
and melancholy, from the person on whom it falls. 
In short," says he, " its presence naturally changes 
every place into a kind of heaven." After he had 
gone on for some time in this unintelligible cant, 
I found that he jumbled natural and moral ideas 
together in the same discourse, and that his great 
secret was nothing else but content. 
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This virtue does indeed produce in some mea- 
sure, all those effects which the alchymist usually 
ascribes to what he calls the philosopher's stone ; 
and if it does not bring riches, it does the same 
thing, by banishing the desire of them. If it can- 
not remove the disquietudes arising out of mans 
mind, body, or fortune, it makes him easy under 
them. It has indeed a kindly influence on the 
soul of man, in respect of every being to whom he 
stands related. It extinguishes all murmur, re- 
pining, and ingratitude, towards that Being who 
has allotted him his part to act in this world. It 
destroys all inordinate ambition, and every ten- 
dency to corruption, with regard to the commu- 
nity wherein he is placed. It gives sweetness to 
his conversation, and a perpetual serenity to all 
his thoughts, 

. Among the many methods which might be 
made use of for the acquiring of this virtue, I shall 
only mention the two following; First of all, a 
matt should always consider how much he has 
more than he wants :. and, secondly, how much 
more unhappy he might be than he really is. 

First of all, a man should always consider how 
much he has more than he wants. I am wonder- 
fully pleased with the reply which Aristippus 
made to one who condoled with him upon the loss 
of a farm : " Why," said he, " I have three farms 
still, aad you have but one ; so that I ought rather 
to be afflicted for you than you for me." On the 
contrary, foolish men are more apt to consider 
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what they have lost than what they possess ; and 
to fix their eyes upon those who are under greater 
difficulties. All the real pleasures and conreni- 
ences of life lie in a narrow compass ; but it is the 
humour of mankind to be always looking forward 
and straining after one who has got the start of 
them in wealth and honour. For this reason, as 
there are none can be properly called rich who 
have not more than they want, there are few rich 
men in any of the politer nations, but among the 
middle sort of people, who keep their wishes 
within their fortunes, and have more wealth than 
they know how to enjoy. Persons of a higher 
rank live in a kind of splendid poverty, and are 
perpetually wanting, because, instead of acqui- 
escing in the solid pleasures of life, they endea- 
vour to outvie one another in shadows and ap- 
pearances. Men of sense have at all times beheld, 
with a great deal of mirth, this silly game that is 
playing over their heads, and, by contracting their 
desires, enjoy all that secret satisfaction which 
others are always in quest of. The truth is, this 
ridiculous chase after imaginary pleasures cannot 
be sufficiently exposed, as it is the great source of 
those evils which generally undo a nation. Let a 
man's estate be what it will, he is a poor man if 
he does not live within it, and naturally sets him- 
self to sale to any one that can give him hi-, price. 
When Pittacus, after the death of his brother, 
who had left him a good estate, was offered a 
great sum of money by the king of Lydia, he 
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thanked him for his kindness, but told him he had 
already more by half than he knew what to do 
with. In short, content is equivalent to wealth, 
a*d luxury to poverty ; or, to give the thought a 
more agreeable turn, " Content is natural wealth," 
says Socrates ; to which I shall add, " luxury is 
artificial poverty. M I shall therefore recommend 
to the consideration of those who are always aim- 
ing after superfluous and imaginary enjoyments, 
and will not be at the trouble of contracting their 
desires, an excellent saying of Bion the philoso- 
pher ; namely, that, " no man has so much care as 
he who endeavours after the most happiness." 

In the second place, every one ought to reflect 
how much more unhappy he might be than he 
really is. The former consideration took in all 
those who are sufficiently provided with the means 
to make themselves easy ; this regards such as ac- 
tually lie under some pressure or misfortune. 
These may receive great alleviation from such a 
comparison as the unhappy person may make be- 
tween himself and others, or between the misfor- 
tunes which he suffers, and greater misfortunes 
tohtch might have befallen him. 

I like the story of the honest Dutchman, who 
upon breaking his leg by a fall from the mainmast, 
told the standers-by, it was a great merey that it 
was not his neck. To which since I have got 
tnt6 quotations, give me leave to add the saying of 
an old philosopher, who, after having invited some 
of his friends to dint with him, was ruffled by 
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his wife, that came into the room in a passion, and 
threw down the table that stood before them: 
" Every one," says he, " has his calamity, and he 
is a happy man that has no greater than this." 
We find an instance to the same purpose in the 
life of doctor Hammond, written by bishop Fell. 
As this good man was troubled with a com plica- 
tion of distempers, wben he had the gout upon 
him he used to thank God that it was not the 
stone; and when he had the stone, that he had 
not both these distempers on him at the same 
time. 

I cannot conclude this essay without observing 
that there never was any system besides that of 
Christianity, which could effectually produce in 
the mind of man the virtue I have been hitherto 
speaking of. In order to make us content with 
our present condition, many of the ancient phi- 
losophers tell us that our discontent only hurts 
ourselves, without being able to make any altera- 
tion in our circumstances; others, that whatever 
evil befalls us is derived to us by a fatal necessity 
to which the gods themselves are subject ; while 
others very gravely tell the man who is miserable, 
that it is necessary he should be so to keep up the 
harmony of the universe, and that the scheme of 
Providence would be troubled and perverted were 
he otherwise. These, and the like considera- 
tions, rather silence than satisfy a man. They 
may show him that hia discontent is unreasonable, 
but are by no means sufficient to relieve it. Tliey 
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rather give despair than consolation Id a word 
a man might reply to one of these comforters as 
Augustus did to his friend, who advised him not 
tq grieve for the death of a person whom he loved, 
because his grief could not fetch him again : " It 
is for that very reason," said, the emperor, " that 
I grieve." 

, M On the contrary, religion bears a more tender 
regard to human nature. It prescribes to every 
miserable man the means of bettering his condi- 
gn ; nay, it shows him that the bearing of his af- 
flictions as he ought to do will naturally end in 
t)xe removal of them ; it makes him easy here, be* 
cause it can make him happy hereafter. 

Upon the whole, a contented mind is the great- 
est blessing a man can enjoy in this world ; and if 
in the present life his happiness arises from the 
subduing of his desires, it will arise in the next 
from the gratification of them. 
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It is a celebrated thought of Socrates, that if. all 
the misfortunes of mankind were cast into, a; psblic 
stock, in order to be equally distributed among 
the whole species, those who now think them- 
selves the most unhappy, would prefer the share 
they are already possessed of before that which 
would fall to them by such a division. 

As I was ruminating upon this remark, and 
seated in my elbow chair, I insensibly fell asleep ; 
when on a sudden, methougbt there was a pro- 
clamation made by Jupiter, that every mortal 
should bring in his griefs and calamities, and 
throw them together in a heap. There was a 
large plain appointed for this purpose. I took my 
stand in the centre of it, and saw with a great 
deal of pleasure the whole human species march- 
ing one after another, and throwing down their 
several loads, which immediately grew up into a 
prodigious mountain, that seemed to rise above 
the clouds. 

There was a certain lady of a thin airy shape, 
who was very active in this solemnity. She car- 
ried a magnifying glass in one of her hands, and, 
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was clothed in a loose flowing robe, embroidered 
with several figures of fiends and spectres, that 
discovered themselves in a thousand chimerical 
shapes as her garment hovered in the wind. 
There was something wild and distracted in her 
looks. Her name was Fancy. She led up every 
mortal to the appointed place, after having very 
officiously assisted him in making up his pack, 
and laying it upon his shoulders. My heart 
melted within me to see my fellow-creatures groan- 
ing under their respective burdens, and to con- 
sider that prodigious bulk of human calamities 
whifch lay before me. 

There were however several persons who gave 
live great diversion upon this occasion. I observed 
one bringing in a fardel very carefully concealed 
under an old embroidered cloak, which, upon his 
throwing it into the heap, I discovered to be 
Poverty. Another, after a great deal of puffing, 
threw down his luggage, which, upon examining, 
I found to be his wife. 

There were multitudes of lovers saddled with 
very whimsical burdens composed of darts and 
flbmes ; but what was very odd, though they sighed 
a* if their hearts would break under these bundles 
of calamities, they could not persuade themselves 
to bast them into the heap, when they came up to 
it ; but' after a few faint efforts, shook their heads, 
and marched away as heavy loaden as they came* 
I saw multitudes of old women throw down their 
wfinfcfes, and severed young ones who stripped 
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themselves of a tawny skin. There were very 
great heaps of red noses, largo lips, and rusty 
teeth. The truth of it is, I was surprised to sec 
the greatest part of the mountain made up of 
bodily deformities. Observing one advancing to- 
wards the heap with a larger cargo than ordinary 
upon his back, I found upon his near approach 
that it was only a natural hump, which he dis- 
posed of, with great joy of heart among this col- 
lection of human miseries. There were likcwUe 
distempers of all sorts ; though I could not hut 
observe, that there were many more imaginary 
than real. One little packet I could not but take 
notice of, which was a complication of all the dis- 
eases incident to human nature, and was in the 
hand of a great many fine people : this was called 
the spleen. But what most of all surprised me, 
was a remark I made, that there was not a single 
vice or folly thrown into the whole heap ; at which 
1 was very much astonished, having concluded 
within myself, that every one would take this op- 
portunity of getting lid of his passions, prejudices, 
and frailties. 

I took notice in particular of a very profligate 
fellow, who 1 did not question came loaded with 
his crimes , but upon searching into his bundle 1 
found, that instead of throwing his guilt from him, 
he had only laid down his memory. He was fol- 
lowed by another worthless rogue, who flung away 
his modesty instead of his ignorance. 
When the whole race of mankind hi 
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their burdens, the phantom which had been 1 so 
busy on this occasion, seeing me an idle Spedtfctor 
of what had passed, approached towards me. I 
grew uneasy at her presence, when of a siidden 
she held her magnifying glass full before my eyes. 
I no sooner saw my face in it, but was startled at 
the shortness of it, which now appeared to me in 
its utmost aggravation. The immoderate breadth 
of the features made me very much out of humour 
with my own countenance, upon which I thretf it 
from me like a mask. It happened very luckily 
that one who stood by me had just before thrown 
down his visage, which it seems was too long for 
him. It was indeed extended to a most shameful 
length; I believe the very chin was, modestly 
speaking, as long as my whole face. We had 
both of us an opportunity of mending ourselves ; 
and all the contributions being now brought Iti, 
every man was at liberty to exchange his irtisfbr- 
trines for those of another person. But as there 
arose many new incidents in the sequel of my vi- 
-won, I shall reserve them for the subject of lily 
next paper* 
iii. ■ ■■•< ' 
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In my last paper, I gave my reader a sight of 
that mountain of miseries which was made up of 
those sereral calamities that afflict the minds of 
men. I saw with unspeakable pleasure the whole 
species thus delivered from its sorrows ; though 
at the same time, as we stood round the heap, and 
surveyed the several materials of which it was 
composed, there was scarcely a mortal in this vast 
multitude, who did not discover what he thought 
pleasures of life, and wondered how the owners of 
them ever came to look upon them as burdens and 
grievances. 

As we were regarding very attentively this con* 
fusion of miseries, this chaos of calamity, Jupiter 
issued out a second proclamation, that every one 
was now at liberty to exchange his affliction, and 
to return to his habitation with any such other 
bundle as should be delivered to him. 

Upon this, Fancy began again to bestir herself, 
and parcelling out the whole heap with incredible 
activity, recommended to every one his particular 
packet. The hurry and confusion at this time 
was not to be expressed. Some observations, 
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which I made upon this, occasion, I shall commu- 
nicate to the public* A venerable gray-headed 
man, who had kid down the colick, and who I 
found wanted a heir to his estate) snatched op an 
undutiful son that had been thrown into the heap 
by his angry father. The graceless youth, in less 
than a quarter of an hour, pulled the old gentle- 
man by the beard, and had like to have knocked 
his brains out ; so that meeting the- true father, 
who came towards him with a fit of the gripes, he 
begged him to take his son again, and give him 
bicfa his colick ; but they were incapable either of 
them to recede from the choice they had made* 
A poor galley-slave, who had thrown down his 
chains, took up the gout in their stead, but made 
such wry faces, that one might easily perceive he 
was no great gainer by the bargain. It was pl£&» 
sant enough to see the several exchanges that 
were made, for sickness against poverty, hunger 
against want of appetite, and care against pain. 

The female world were very busy among them* 
selves in bartering for features : one was trucking 
a lock of gray hairs for a carbuncle, another was 
making over- a short waist for a pair of round 
shoulders, and a third cheapening a bad face for 
a lost reputation : but on all these occasions there 
was not one of them who did not think the new 
blemish as soon as sbte bad'got it into her posses- 
sion, much more disagreeable than the old one! 
I made the same observation on every other mis* 
fortaane er calamity whieb every one in the assent 
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bly brought upon himself in lieu of what he had 
parted with : whether it be that all the evils which 
befall us, are in some measure suited and propor- 
tioned to our strength , or that every evil becomes 
more supportable by our being accustomed to it, 
I shall not determine. 

I could not from my heart forbear pitying the 
poor hump-backed gentleman mentioned in the 
former paper, who went off a very well shaped 
person with a stone in his bladder; nor the fine 
gentleman who had struck up this bargain with 
him, that limped through a whole assembly of la- 
dies, who used to admire him, with a pair of 
shoulders peeping over his head. 

I must not omit my own particular adventure. 
My friend with a long visage hail no sooner taken 
upon him my short face, but he made such a gro- 
tesque figure in it, that as I looked upon him I 
could not forbear laughing at myself, insomuch 
that I put my own face out of countenance. The 
poor gentleman was so sensible of the ridicule, 
that I found he was ashamed of what he had done 
on the other side, I found that I myself had no 
great reason to triumph, for as I went to touch 
my forehead I missed the place, and clapped my 
finger upon my upper lip. Besides, as my nose 
was exceeding prominent, I gave it two or three 
unlucky knocks as I was playing my hand about 
my face, and aiming at some other part of it. I 
saw two other gentlemen by me who were in the 
e ridiculous circumstances. These had jx 




hesc had made 
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a foolish swop between a couple of thick bandy 
legs and two long trapsticks that had no calves to 
them. One of these looked like a man walking 
upon stilts, and was so lifted up into the ah% above 
his ordinary height, that his head turned round 
with it ; while the other made such awkward cir- 
cles, as he attempted to walk/ that he scarcely 
khewliow to move forward upon his new support- 
ers. Observing him to be a pleasant kind of 4 fel- 
low, I stuck my cane in the ground, and fold him 
I would lay him a bottle of wine that he did not 
march up to it on a line that I drew for him in a 
quarter of an hour. 

The heap was at last distributed among the two 
sexes, who made a most piteous sight, as they 
wandered up and down under the pressure of {heir 
several burdens. The whole plain was filled with 
murmurs and complaints, groans and lamentations. 
Jupiter at length taking compassion on the poor 
mortals, ordered them a second time to lay down 
their loads, with a design to give every one' his 
own ag&fh. They discharged themselves with a 
giteatideAl of pleasure : after which, the phantom 
who had fed them into such gross, delusions Was 
<&mxn&nded to disappear. There was sent in her 
sfe'dd A goddess of a quite different figure ; her 
mdlibn^were steady and composed, and her as- 
d^y Attn' but chfeetfui. She every now and 
then ca&t her eyes towards heaven, and fixed 
them upon Jupiter : her name was Patience. She 
had no sooner placed herself by the Mount of 
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Sorrows, but, what I thought very remarkable, 
the whole heap sunkto such a degree, that it did 
not appear a third part so big as it was before* 
She afterwards returned every man his own pro- 
per calamity, and, teaching him how to bear it in 
the most commodious manner, he inarched off 
with it contentedly, being very well pleased that 
he had not been left to his own choice as to the 
kind of evils which fell to his lot. 

Besides the several pieces of morality to be 
drawn out of this vision, I learnt from it never to 
repine at my own misfortunes, or to envy the hap* 
piness of another, since it is impossible for anjr 
man to form a right judgment of his neighbour's 
sufferings; for which reason also I have deter- 
mined never to think too lightly of another's com- 
plaints, but to regard the sorrows of my fellow* 
creatures with sentiments of humanity and com* 
passion. 




XIV. 



ENTHUSIASM AND SUPERSTITION. 



It is of the last importance to season the passions 
of a child with devotion, which seldom dies in a 
mind that has received an early tincture of it. 
Though it may seem extinguished for a while by 
the cares of the world, the heart of youth, or the 
allurements of vice, it generally breaks out and 
discovers itself again as soon as discretion, con- 
sideration, age, or misfortunes have brought the 
man to himself. The fire may be covered and 
overlaid, but cannot be entirely quenched and 
smothered. 

A state of temperance, sobriety, and justice, 
without devotion, is a cold, lifeless, insipid condi- 
tion of virtue ; and is rather to be styled philoso- 
phy than religion. Devotion opens the mind to 
great conceptions, and fills it with more sublime 
ideas than any that are to be met with in the most 
exalted science ; and at the same time warms and 
agitates the soul more than sensual pleasure. 

It has been observed by some writers, that man 
is more distinguished from the animal world by 
devotion than by reason, as several brute creatures 
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discover in their actions something like a faint 
glimmering of reason, though they betray in no 
single circumstance of their behaviour any thing 
that bears the least affinity to devotion. It is cer- 
tain the propensity of the mind to religious wor- 
ship, the natural tendency of the soul to fly to 
some superior being for succour in dangers and 
distresses, the gratitude to an invisible superin- 
tendent which arises in us upon receiving any ex- 
traordinary and unexpected good fortune, the 
acts of love and admiration with which the 
thoughts of men are so wonderfully transported 
in meditating upon the divine perfections, and the 
universal concurrence of all the nations under hea- 
ven in the great article of adoration, plainly show 
that devotion or religious worship must be the 
effect of tradition from some first founder of man- 
kind, or that it is conformable to the natural light 
of reason, or that it proceeds from an instinct im- 
planted in the soul itself. For my part I look 
upon all these to be the concurrent causes : but 
whichever of them shall be assigned as the prin- 
ciple of divine worship, it manifestly points to a 
Supreme Being as the first author of it. 

I may take some other opportunity of consider- 
ing those particular forms and methods of devo- 
tion which are taught us by Christianity j but shall 
here observe into what errors even this divine 
principle may sometimes lead us, when it is not 
moderated by that right reason which was given 
us as the guide of all our actions. 
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The two great errors into which a mistaken de- 
rotion may betray us, are enthusiasm and super- 
stition. 

There is not a more melancholy object than a 
mam who has his head turned with a religious en- 
thusiasm. A person that is crazed, though with 
pride or malice, is a sight very mortifying to hu- 
man nature; but when the distemper arises from 
any indiscreet fervours of devotion, or too intense 
am application of the mind to its mistaken duties, 
it deserved our compassion in a more particular 
manner. We may however learn this lesson from 
it, that since devotion itself (which one would be 
apt to think could not be too warm) may disorder 
the mind, unless its heats are tempered with cau- 
tion and prudence, we should be particularly care- 
ful to keep our reason as cool as possible, and to 
guard ourselves in all parts of life against the in- 
fluence of passion, imagination, and constitution. 

Devotion, when it does not lie under the check 
of reason, is very apt to degenerate into enthusi- 
asm. When the mind finds herself very much 
inflamed with her devotions, she is too much in- 
clined to think they are not of her own kindling, 
but blown up by something divine within her. If 
she indulges this thought too far and humours 
the groVing passion, she at last flings herself into 
ftnagitiary raptures and ecstasies ; and when once 
efae fancies herself under the influence of a divine 
iVtfpdlse, it is no wonder if she slights human or- 
dtaAhC&r, and refuses to comply with any esta- 
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blished 4orm of religion, as thinking herself di- 
rected by a much superior guide. 

As enthusiasm is a kind of excess in demotion, 
superstition is the excess, not only of devotion 
hut of religion in general, according to an old 
heathen saying, " A man should be religious, not 
superstitious/' 

An enthusiast in religion is like an obstinate 
clown, a superstitious man like an insipid courtier. 
Enthusiasm has something in it of madness, super* 
stition of folly. Most of the sects that fall short 
of the church of England have in them strong 
tinctures of enthusiasm, as the Roman-catholic r#* 
ligion is one huge overgrown body of childish and 
idle superstitions. 

Nothing is so glorious in the eye of mankind, 
and ornamental to human nature, setting aside the 
infinite advantages which arise from it, as a strong, 
steady, masculine piety ; but enthusiasm and su- 
perstition are the weaknesses of human reason, 
that expose us to the scorn and derision of infi- 
dels, and sink us even below the beasts that pe- 
rish. 






XV. 



POPULAR SUPERSTITION. 



Going yesterday to dine with an old acquaintance, 
I had the misfortune to find his whole family very 
much dejected. Upon asking him the occasion of 
it, he told me that his wife had dreamt a strange 
dream the night before, which they were afraid 
portended some misfortune to themselves or to 
their children. At her coming into the room, I 
observed a settled melancholy in her countenance, 
which I should have been troubled for, had I not 
heard from whence it proceeded. We were no 
sooner sat down, but after having looked upon me 
a little while, " My dear," said she, turning to her 
husband, " you may now see the stranger that 
was in the candle last night." Soon after this, as 
they began to talk of family affairs, a little boy at 
the lower end of the table told her that he was to 
go into join-hand on Thursday. " Thursday !" 
says she, " No, child, if it please God, you shall 
not begin upon Childermass-day ; tell your 
writing-master that Friday will be soon enough." 
I was reflecting with myself on the oddness of her 
fancy, and wondering that any body would esta- 
blish it as a rule, to lose a day in every week. In 
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the midst of these my musings, she desired me to 
reach her a little salt upon the point of my knife, 
which I did in such a trepidation and hurry of 
obedience, that I let it drop by the way ; at whicli 
she immediately started, and said it fell towards 
her. Upon this I looked very blank ; and observ- 
ing the concern of the whole table, began to con- 
sider myself, wilh some confusion, as a person 
that had brought a disaster upon the family. 
The lady, however, recovering herself after a lit- 
tle space, said to her husband, with a sigh, " My 
dear, misfortunes never come single." My friend 
I found, acted but an under part at bis table, and 
being a man of more good-nature than under- 
standing, thinks himself obliged to fall in with all 
the passions and humours of his yoke-fellow, 
" Do not you remember, child," says she, " that 
the pigeon-house fell the very afternoon that our 
careless wench spilt the salt upon the table?" 
" Yes," says he, " my dear, and the next post 
brought us an account of the battle of Almanza.'" 
The reader may guess at the figure I made, after 
having done all this mischief. I dispatched my 
dinner as soon as I could with my usual taciturnity ; 
when, to my utter confusion, the lady seeing me 
quitting my knife and fork, and laying them across 
one another upon my plate, desired me that I 
would humour her so far as to take them out of 
that figure, and place them side by side. What 

* In wliicli (he English were defeated in WOT. 
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the absurdity was which I had committed I did 
not know, but I suppose there was some tradi- 
tionary superstition in it ; and therefore, in obe- 
dience to the lady of the house, I disposed of my 
knife and fork in two parallel lines, which is the 
figure I shall always lay them in for the future, 
though I do not know any reason for it. 

It is not difficult for a man to see that a person 
has conceived an aversion to him. For my own 
part, I quickly found, by the lady's looks, that 
she regarded me as a very odd kind of fellow, 
with an unfortunate aspect. For which reason I 
took my leave immediately after dinner, and with- 
drew to my old lodgings. Upon my return home, 
I felt into a profound contemplation on the evils 
that attend these superstitious follies of mankind ; 
how they subject us to imaginary afflictions, and 
additional sorrows, that do not properly come 
within our lot. As if the natural calamities of life 
were not sufficient for it, we turn the most indif- 
ferent circumstances into misfortunes, and suffer 
as much from trifling accidents as from real evils. 
I have known the shooting of a star spoil a night's 
rest ; and have seen a man in love grow pale, and 
lose his appetite, upon the plucking of a merry- 
thought. A screech-owl at midnight has alarmed 
a family more than a band of robbers ; nay, the 
voice of a cricket hath struck more terror than 
the roaring of a lion. There is nothing so incon- 
siderable, which may not appear dreadful to an 
imagination that is filled with omens and prog- 
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noetics. A rusty nail, or a crooked pin, shoot up 
into prodigies. 

I remember I was once in a mist assembly, that 
was full of noise and mirth, when on a sudden an 
old woman unluckily observed there were thirteen 
of us in company. The remark struck a panic 
terror into several who were present, insomuch 
that one or two of the ladies were going to leave 
the room ; but a friend of mine taking notice that 
one of our female companions was big with child, 
affirmed there were fourteen in the room, and 
that, instead of portending that one of the com- 
pany should die, it plainly foretold one of them 
should be born. Had not my friend found this 
expedient to break the omen, I question not but 
half the women in the company would have fallen 
sick that very night. 

An old maid, that is troubled with the vapours, 
produces infinite disturbances of this kind among 
her friends and neighbours. I know a maiden 
aunt, of a great family, who is one of those anti- 
quated Sybils, that forebodes and prophesies 
from one end of the year to the other. She is 
always seeing apparitions, and bearing death- 
watches ; and was the other day almost frighted 
out of her wits by the great house-dog, that 
howled in the stable at a time when she lay ill of 
the tooth-ach. Such an extravagant cast of mind 
engages multitudes of people, not only in imper- 
tinent terrors, but in supernumerary duties of 
I fear and ignorance whi 
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are natural to the soul of man. The horror with 
which we entertain the thoughts of death, (or in- 
deed of any future evil) and the uncertainty of its 
approach, fill a melancholy mind with innumer- 
able apprehensions and suspicions, and conse- 
quently dispose it to the observation of such 
groundless prodigies and predictions. For as it 
is the chief concern of wise men to retrench the 
evils of life by the reasonings of philosophy ; it is 
the employment of fools to multiply them by the 
sentiments of superstition. 

For my own part, I should be very much trou- 
bled were I endowed with this divining quality, 
though it should inform me truly of every thing 
that can befal me. I would not anticipate the 
relish of any happiness, nor feel the weight of any 
misery, before it actually arrives. 

I know but one way of fortifying my soul against 
these gloomy presages and terrors of mind, and 
that is, by securing to myself the friendship and 
protection of that Being who disposes of events, 
and governs futurity. He sees, at one view, the 
whole thread of my existence, not only that part 
of it which I have already passed through, but 
that which runs forward into all the depths of 
eternity. When I lay me down to sleep, I re- 
commend my self to his care ; when I awake, I give 
myself up to his direction. Amidst all the evils 
that threaten me, I will look up to him for help, 
and question not but he will either avert them, or 
turn them to my advantage. Though I know 
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neither the time nor the manner of the death I 
am to die, I am not at all solicitous about it ; be* 
cause I am sure that he knows them both, and 
that he will not fail to comfort and support me 
under them. . 
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THE FOLLY OF TELLING GHOST STORIES. 



I remember last winter there were several young 
girls of the neighbourhood sitting about the fire 
with my landlady's daughters, and telling stories 
of spirits and apparitions. Upon my opening the 
door the young women broke off their discourse, 
but my. landlady's daughters telling them that it 
was nobody but the gentleman (for that is the 
name which I go by in the neighbourhood, as well 
as in the family,) they went on without minding 
me. I seated myself by the candle that stood on 
a table at one end of the room ; and pretending 
to read a book that I took out of my pocket, heard 
several dreadful stories of ghosts, as pale as ashes, 
that had stood at the feet of a bed, or walked 
over a church-yard by moonlight; and of others 
that had been conjured into the Red-sea, for dis- 
turbing people's rest, and drawing their curtains 
&t midnight, with many other old women's fables 
of the like nature. As one spirit raised another, 
I observed that at the end of every story the whole 
-company closed their ranks, and crowded about 
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the fire, I took notice in particular of a little 
boy, who was so attentive to every story, that 
I am mistaken if he ventures to go to bed by 
himself this twelvemonth. Indeed they talked so 
long, that the imaginations of the whole assembly 
were manifestly crazed, and, I am sure, will be the 
worse for it as long as they live. I heard one of 
the girls, that had looked upon me over her shoul- 
der, asking the company how long I had been in 
the room, and whether I did not look paler than 
I used to do. This put me under some apprehen- 
sions that I should be forced to explain myself, if 
I did not retire ; for which reason I took the 
candle into my hand, and went up into my cham- 
ber, not without wondering at this unaccountable 
weakness in reasonable creatures, that they should 
love to astonish and terrify one another. Were 
I a father, I should take a particular care to pre- 
serve my children from these little horrors of ima- 
gination, which they are apt to contract when 
they are young, and are not able to shake off 
when they are in years. I have known a soldier 
that has entered a breach affrighted at his own 
shadow, and look pale upon a little scratching at 
hU door, who the day before had marched up 
against a battery of cannon. There are instances 
of persons, who have been terrified even to dis- 
traction, at the figure of a tree, or the shaking of 
a bullrush. The truth of it is, X look upon a 
sound imagination as the greatest blessing of life, 
next to a clear judgment, and a good conscience. 
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In the mean time, since there are very few whose 
minds are not more or less subject to these dread* 
fid thoughts and apprehensions, we ought to arm 
ourselves against them by the dictates of reason 
and religion, " to pull the old woman out of our 
hearts" (as Persius expresses it), and extinguish 
those impertinent notions which we imbibed at a 
time that we were not able to judge of their ab- 
surdity. Or, if we believe, as many wise and good 
men have done, that there are such phantoms 
and apparitions as those I have been speaking of, 
t&t us endeavour to establish to ourselves an in- 
terest in Hfrn who holds the reins of the whole 
creation in his hands, and moderates them aftet 
«uch a manner, that it is impossible for one being 
to break loose upon another without his knowledge 
And permission. 
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DREAMS. 
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Though there are many authors who have written 
on dreams, they have generally considered them 
only as revelations of what has already happened 
in distant parts of the world, or as presages of 
what is to happen in future periods of time. 

I shall consider this subject in another light, as 
dreams may give us some idea of the great excel* 
lency of a human soul, and some intimations of 
its independency on matter. 

In the first place, our dreams are great in- 
stances of that activity which is natural to the 
human soul, and which is not in the power of 
sleep to deaden or abate. When the man appears 
to be tired and worn out with the labours of the 
day, this active part in his composition is still 
busied and unwearied. When the organs of sense 
want their due repose and necessary reparations, 
and the body is no longer able to keep pace with 
that spiritual substance to which it is united, the 
soul exerts herself in her several faculties, and 
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continues in action until her partner is again qua- 
lified to bear her company. In this case dreams 
look like the relaxations and amusements of the 
soul, when she is disencumbered of her machine) 
her sports, and recreations, when she has laid her 
charge asleep. 

In the second place, dreams are an instance of 
that agility and perfection which is natural to the 
faculties of the mind, when they are disengaged 
from the body. The soul is clogged and retarded 
in her operations, when she acts in conjunction 
with a companion that is so heavy and unwieldy 
in its motion. But in dreams it is wonderful to 
observe with what a sprightliness and alacrity she 
exerts herself. The slow of speech make unpre- 
meditated harangues, or converse readily in lan- 
guages that they are but little acquainted with. 
The grave abound in pleasantries, the dull in re- 
partees and points of wit. There is not a more 
painful action of the mind than invention ; yet in 
dreams it works with that ease and activity that 
we are not sensible of, when the faculty is em- 
ployed. For instance, I believe every one, some 
time or other, dreams that he is reading papers, 
books, or letters; in which case the invention 
prompts so readily, that the mind is imposed 
upon, and mistakes its own suggestions for the 
compositions of another. 

We may likewise observe, in the third place, 
that the passions affect the mind with greater 
strength when we are asleep than when we. are 
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awake. Joy and sorrow give us more vigorous 
sensations of pain or pleasure at this time than 
any other. Devotion likewise is in a very parti- 
cular manner heightened and inflamed, when it 
rises in the soul at a time that the body is thus 
laid at rest. Every man's experience will inform 
him in this matter though it is very probable that 
this may happen differently in different constitu- 
tions. I shall conclude this head with the two 
following problems, which I shall leave to the so- 
lution of my reader. Supposing a man always 
happy in his dreams, and miserable in his waking 
thoughts, and that his life was equally divided 
between them ; whether would he be more happy 
or miserable ? Were a man a king in his dreams, 
and a beggar awake, and dreamt as consequenti- 
ally, and in as continued unbroken schemes, as he 
thinks when awake ; whether would he be in 
reality a king or a beggar; or, rather, whether 
he would not be both ? 

There is another circumstance, which methinks 
gives us a very high idea of the nature of the soul, 
in regard to what passes in dreams : I mean that 
innumerable multitude and variety of ideas which 
then arise in her. Were that active and watchful 
being only conscious of her own existence at such 
a time, what a painful solitude would our hours 
of sleep be ! Were the soul sensible of her being 
alone in her sleeping moments, after the same 
manner that she is sensible of it while awake, the 
time would hang very heavy on her, as it often 



actually does when she dreams that she is in such 
a solitude. 

But this observation I only make by the way. 
What I would here remark, is that wonderful 
power in the soul, of producing her own company 
on these occasions. She converses with number- 
less beings of her own creation, and is transported 
into ten thousand scenes of her own raising. She 
is herself the tlieatre, the actor, and the beholder. 
This puts me in mind of a saying which I am in- 
finitely pleased with, and which Plutarch ascribes 
to Heraclitus, that all men whilst they are awake 
are in one common world ; but that each of them, 
when he is asleep, is in a world of his own. The 
waking man is conversant in the world of nature : 
when he sleeps he retires to a private world that 
is particular to himself. There seems something 
in this consideration that intimates to us natural 
grandeur and perfection in the soul, which is ra- 
ther to be admired than explained. 

I must not omit that argument for the excel- 
lency of the soul which I have seen quoted out of 
Tertullian, namely its power of divining in dreams. 
That several such divinations have been made, 
none can question, who believes the holy writings, 
or who has but the least degree of a common his- 
torical faith; there being innumerable instances 
f this nature in several authors, both ancient and 
modern, sacred and profane. Whether such dark 
presages, such visions of the night, proceed from 
any latent power in the soul, during this her state 
eS 
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6f abstraction, or from any communication with 
the Supreme Being, or from any operation of 
subordinate spirits, has been a great dispute 
among the learned ; the matter of fact is, I think, 
incontestable, and has been looked upon as such 
by the greatest writers, who have been never sus- 
pected either of superstition or enthusiasm* 

I do not suppose that the soul in these instances 
is entirely loose and unfettered from the body : it 
is sufficient if she is not so far sunk and immersed 
in matter, nor entangled and perplexed in her 
operations with such motions of blood and spirits, 
as when she actuates the machine in its waking 
hours. The corporeal union is slackened enough 
to give the mind more play. The soul seems 
gathered within herself, and recovers that spring 
which is broke and weakened, when she operates 
more in concert with the body. 

The speculations I have here made, if they are 
not arguments, they are at least strong intima- 
tions, not only of the excellency of the human 
soul, but of its independence on the body ; and, 
if they do not prove, do at least confirm these two 
great points, which are established by many other 
reasons that are altogether unanswerable* 
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THE CHAIN OF ANIMAL BEINGS. 



Though there is a great deal of pleasure in con- 
templating the material world, by which I mean 
that system of bodies into which nature has so 
curiously wrought the mass of dead matter, with 
the several relations which those bodies bear to 
one another; there is still, methinks, something 
more wonderful and surprising in contemplations 
on the. world of life, by which I mean all those 
animals with which every part of the universe is 
furnished. The material world is only the shell 
of the universe ; the world of life are its inhabi- 
tants. 

If we consider those parts of the material world 
which lie the nearest to us, and are therefore sub* 
ject to our observations and inquiries, it is amaz- 
ing to consider the infinity of animals with which 
it is stocked. Every part of matter is peopled ; 
every green leaf swarms with inhabitants. There 
is scarce a single humour in the body of a man, 
or of any other animal, in which our glasses do 
not discover myriads of living creatures. The 
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surface of animals is also covered with other ani- 
mals, which are in the same manner the basis of 
other animals that live upon it ; nay, we find in 
the most solid bodies, as in marble itself, innume- 
rable cells and cavities that are crowded with such 
inperceptible inhabitants as are too little for the 
naked eye to discover. On the other hand, if we 
look into the more bulky parts of nature, we see 
the seas, lakes, and rivers, teeming with number- 
less kinds of living creatures. We find every 
mountain and marsh, wilderness and wood, plen- 
tifully stocked with birds and beasts; and every 
part of matter affording proper necessaries and 
conveniences for the livelihood of multitudes which 
inhabit it. 

The author • of the Plurality of Worlds draws 
a very good argument from this consideration for 
the peopling of every planet ; as indeed it seems 
very probable, from the analogy of reason, that 
if no part of matter, which we are acquainted with, 
lies waste and useless, those great bodies, which 
are at such a distance from us, should not be 
desert and unpeopled, but rather that they should 
be furnished with beings adapted to their res- 
pective situations. 

Existence is a blessing to those beings only 
which are endowed with perception ; and is in a 
manner thrown away upon dead matter, any fur- 
ther than as it is subservient to beings which are 

* Fontenelle.— Thii book wa> published in 1GB6, and obtained 
for the author great reputation. 
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conscious of their existence. Accordingly we find, 
from the bodies which lie under our observation, 
that matter is only made as the basis and support 
of animals, and that there is no more of the one 
than what is necessary for the existence of the 
other. 

Infinite goodness is of so communicative a na- 
ture, that it seems to delight in the conferring of 
existence upon every degree of perceptive being. 
As this is a speculation which I have often pur- 
sued with great pleasure to myself, I shall enlarge 
further upon it, by considering that part of the 
scale of beings which comes within our knowledge. 

There are some living creatures which are raised 
just above dead matter. To mention only that 
species of shell-fish, which are formed in the 
fashion of a cone, that grow to the surface of se- 
veral rocks, and immediately die upon their being 
severed from the place where they grow. There 
are many other creatures but one remove from 
these, which have no other sense but that of feel- 
ing and taste. Others have still an additional 
one of hearing; others of smell, and others of 
sight. It is wonderful to observe by what a 
gradual progress the world of life advances 
through a prodigious variety of species, before a 
creature is formed that is complete in all its senses ; 
and even among these there is such a different 
degree of perfection in the senses which one ani- 
mal enjoys beyond what appears in another, that, 
though the sense in different animals be distin- 
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guished by the same common denomination, it 
seems almost of a different nature. If after this 
we look into the several inward perfections of 
cunning and sagacity, or what we generally call 
instinct, we find them rising after the same man- 
ner, imperceptibly one above another, and re- 
ceiving additional improvements, according to the 
species in which they are implanted. This pro- 
gress in nature is so very gradual, that the most 
perfect of an inferior species comes very near to 
the most imperfect of that which b immediately 
above it. 

The exuberant and overflowing goodness of 
the Supreme Being, whose mercy extends to all 
his works, is plainly seen, as I have before hinted, 
from his having made so very little matter, at 
least what falls within our knowledge, that does 
not swarm with life. Nor is his goodness less 
seen in the diversity than in the multitude of living 
creatures. Had he only made one species of ani- 
mals, none of the rest would have enjoyed the 
happiness of existence : he has, therefore, speci- 
fied in his creation every degree of life, every 
capacity of being. The whole chasm in nature, 
from a plant to a man, is filled up with diverse 
kinds of creatures, rising one over another, by 
such a gentle and easy ascent, that the little tran- 
sitions and deviations from one species to another 
are almost insensible. This intermediate space is 
so well husbanded and managed, that there is 
scarce a degree of perception which does not 
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Appear in some one part of the world of life* It 
the goodness or the wisdom of the Divine Bring 
more manifested in this his proceeding? . 

. There is a consequence, besides those I have 
already mentioned, which seems very- naturally 
deductble from the foregoing considerations. If 
the scale of being rises by such a regular progress 
so -high as man, we may, by a parity of reason, 
suppose that it still proceeds gradually through 
those beings which are of a superior nature to 
him ; since there is an infinitely greater space and 
room for different degrees of perfection between 
the Supreme Being and man, than between man 
and the most despicable insect. This consequence 
of so great a variety of beings which are superior 
to us, from that variety which is inferior to us, is 
made by Mr. Locke, in a passage which I shall 
here set down, after having premised, that, not- 
withstanding there is such infinite room between 
man and his Maker for the creative power to exert 
itself in, it is impossible that it should ever be 
filled up, since there will be still an infinite gap 
or distance between the highest created being and 
the Power which produced him. 

" That there should be more species of intelli- 
gent creatures above us, than there are of sensible 
and material below us, is probable to me from 
hence : that in all the visible corporeal world we 
see no chasms, or no gaps. All quite down from 
us the descent is by easy steps, and a continued 
series of things, that in each remove differ very 
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little one from the other. There are fiahee that 
have wings, and are not strangers to the airy 
region ; and there arc some hirda that are inha- 
bitants of the water, whose blood is aa cold as 
fishes, and their flesh so like in taste, that the 
scrupulous are allowed them on fish days. There 
are animala ho near of kin both to birds and beasts, 
that they are in the middle between both. Am- 
phibious animals link, the terrestial and aquatic 
together. Seals live at land and at sea, and por- 
poises have the warm blood and the entrails of a 
hog ; not to mention -what is confidently reported 
of mermaids, or sea-men, there are some brutes 
that seem to have as much knowledge and reason 
as some part that are called men ; and the animal 
and vegetable kingdoms are so nearly joined, that 
if you will take the lowest of one, and the highest 
of the other, there will scarce be perceived any 
great difference between them ; and so on, until 
we come to the lowest and the most inorganical 
parts of matter, we shall find everywhere that the 
several species arc linked together, and differ but 
in almost insensible degrees. And, when we con- 
aider the infinite power and wisdom of the Maker, 
we have reason to think that it is suitable to the 
magnificent harmony of the universe, and the 
great design and infinite goodness of the archi- 
tect, that the species of creatures should also by 
gentle degrees ascend upward from us toward his 
infinite perfection, as we see they gradually de- 
scend from us downward : which if it be probable, 
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we have reason then to be persuaded that there 
are far more species of creatures above us than 
there are beneath ; we being in degrees of per- 
fection much more remote from the infinite being 
of God, than we are from the lowest state of 
being, and that which approaches nearest to 
nothing. And yet of all those distinct species 
we have no clear distinct ideas." 

In this system of being, there is no creature so 
wonderful in its nature, and which so much de- 
serves our particular attention, as man, who fills 
up the middle space between the animal and in- 
tellectual nature, the visible and invisible world, 
and is that link in the chain of beings which has 
been often termed the nexus utriusque mundi. So 
that he, who in one respect, being associated with 
angels and archangels, may look upon a Being " of 
infinite perfection' 9 as his father, and the high- 
est order of spirits as his brethren, may in another 
respect say to corruption, " Thou art my father ; 
and to the worm, Thou art my mother and my 
sister." 



XIX. 



THE STRUCTURE OF ANIMAL BODIES. 



Those who were skilful in anatomy, among the 
ancients, concluded from the outward and inward 
make of an human body, that it was the work of 
a Being transcendantly wise and powerful. As 
the world grew more enlightened in this art, their 
discoveries gave them fresh opportunities of ad* 
miring the conduct of Providence in the formation 
of a human body. Galen was converted by his 
dissections, and could not but own a Supreme 
Being upon a survey of this his handy-work* 
There were, indeed, many parts, of which the old 
anatomists did hot know the certain use ; but, as 
they saw the most of those which they examined 
were adapted with admirable art to their several 
functions, they did not question but those, whose 
uses they could not determine, were contrived 
with the same wisdom for respective ends and 
purposes. Since the circulation of the blood has 
been found out, and many other great discoveries 
have been made by our modern anatomists,, w< 
see new wonders in the human frame, and discern 
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several important uses for those parts, which uses 
the ancients knew nothing of. In short, the hody 
of man is such a subject as stands the utmost test 
of examination. Though it appears formed with 
the nicest wisdom, upon the most superficial sur- 
vey of it, it still mends upon the search, and pro- 
duces our surprise and amazement in proportion 
as we pry into it. What I have here said of an 
human body may be applied to the body of every 
animal which has been the subject of anatomical 
observations. 

The hody of an animal is an object adequate to 
our senses. It is a particular system of Provi- 
dence that lies in a narrow compass. The eye is 
able to command it, and by successive inquiries 
can search into all its parts. Could the body of 
the whole earth, or indeed the whole universe, 
be thus submitted to the examination of our senses, 
were it not too big and disproportioned for our 
inquiries, too unwieldy for the management of the 
eye and hand, there is no question but it would 
appear to us as curious and well-contrived a frame 
as that of the human body. We should see the 
same concatenation and subserviency, the same 
necessity and usefulness, the same beauty and 
harmony, in all and every of its parts, as what we 
discover in the body of every single animal. 

The more extended our reason is, and the 
more able to grapple with immense objects, the 
greater still are those discoveries which it makes 
of wisdom and providence in the works of the 
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several important uses for those parts, which uses 
the ancients knew nothing of. In short, the body 
of man is such a subject as stands the utmost test 
of examination. Though it appears formed with 
the nicest wisdom, upon the most superficial sur- 
vey of it, it still mends upon the search, and pro- 
duces our surprise and amazement in proportion 
as we pry into it. What I have here said of an 
human body may be applied to the body of every 
animal which has been the subject of anatomical 
observations. 

The body of an animal is an object adequate to 
our senses. It i3 a particular system of Provi- 
dence that lies in a narrow compass. The eye is 
able to command it, and by successive inquiries 
can search into all its parts. Could the body of 
the whole earth, or indeed the whole universe, 
be thus submitted to the examination of our senses, 
were it not too big and dispvoportioned for our 
inquiries, too unwieldy for the management of the 
eye and hand, there is no question but it would 
appear to us as curious and well-contrived a frame 
as that of the human body. We should see the 
same concatenation and subserviency, the same 
necessity and usefulness, the same beauty and 
harmony, in all and every of its parts, as what we 
discover in the bodv of every single animal. 
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several important uses for those parts, which uses 
the ancients knew nothing of. In short, the body 
of man is such a subject as stands the utmost test 
of examination. Though it appears formed with 
the nicest wisdom, upon the most superficial sur- 
vey of it, it still mends upon the search, and pro- 
duces our surprise and amazement in proportion 
as we pry into it. What I have here said of an 
human body may be applied to the body of every 
animal which has been the subject of anatomical 
observations. . 

. The body of an animal is an object adequate to 
our senses. It is a particular system of Provi- 
dence that lies in a narrow compass. The eye is 
able to command it, and by successive inquiries 
can search into all its parts. Could the body of 
the whole earth, or indeed the whole universe, 
be thus submitted to the examination of our senses, 
*ere it not too big and disproportioned for our 
inquiries, too unwieldy for the management of the 
eye and hand, there is no question but it would 
appear to us as curious and well-contrived a frame 
as that of the human body. We should see the 
same concatenation and subserviency, the same 
necessity and usefulness, the same beauty and 
harmony, in all and every of its parts, as what we 
discover in the body of every single animal. 

The more extended our reason is, and the 
more able to grapple with immense objects, the 
greater still are those discoveries which it makes 
of wisdom and providence in the works of the 
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creation. A Sir Isaac Newton, who stands up as 
the miracle of the present age, can look through 
a whole planetary system; consider in its weight, 
number, and measure ; and draw from it as many 
demonstrations of infinite power and wisdom, as a 
more confined understanding is able to deduce 
from the system of an human body. 

But to return to our speculations on anatomy, 
I shall here consider the fabric and texture of the 
bodies of animals in one particular view : which, 
in my opinion, shews the hand of a thinking and 
all-wise Being in their formation, with the evi- 
dence of a thousand demonstrations. I think we 
may lay this down as an incontested principle, that 
chance never acts in a perpetual uniformity and 
consistence with itself. If one should always fling 
the same number with ten thousand dice, or see 
every throw just five times less, or five times more 
in number, than the throw which immediately 
preceded it, who would not imagine there is some 
invisible power which directs the cast ? This is 
the proceeding which wc find in the operations of 
nature. Every kind of animal is diversified by 
different magnitudes, each of which gives rise to 
a different species. Let a man trace the dog or 
lion kind, and he will observe how many of the 
works of nature are published, if I may use the 
expression, in a variety of editions. If we look 
into the reptile world, or into those different kinds 
of animals that fill the element of water, we meet 
with the same repetition among several species, 
10 
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that differ very little from one another, but in size 
and bulk. You find the same creature that is 
drawn at large copied out in several proportions 
and ending in miniature. It would be tedious to 
produce instances of this regular conduct in Pro-* 
vidence, as it would be superfluous to those who 
are versed in the natural history of animals. The 
magnificent harmony of the universe is such, that 
we may observe innumerable divisions running 
upon the same grojmd. I might also extend this 
speculation to the dead parts of nature, in which 
we may find matter disposed into naany similar 
systems, as well in our survey of stars and planets, 
as of stones, vegetables, and other sublunary parts 
of the Creation. In a word, Providence has shown 
the richness of its goodness and wisdom, not only 
in the production of many original species, but in 
the multiplicity of descants which it has made on 
every original species in particular. 

But to pursue this thought still further. Every 
living creature, considered in itself, has many 
very complicated parts that are exact copies of 
some other parts which it possesses, and which 
are complicated in the same manner. One eye 
would have been sufficient for the subsistence and 
preservation of an animal ; but in order to better 
his condition, we see another placed with a ma- 
thematical exactness in the same most advan- 
tageous situation, and in every particular of the 
same size and texture. Is it possible for chance 
to J»e -thus delicate and uniform in her operations I 
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Should a million of dice turn up togetber twice 
the same number, the wonder would be nothing 
in comparison with this. But when we see this 
similitude and resemblance in the arm, the hand, 
the fingers ; when we see one half of the body 
entirely correspond with the other in all those 
minute strokes, without which a man might have 
very well subsisted ; nay, when we often see a 
single part repeated an hundred times in the same 
body, notwithstanding it consists of the most in- 
tricate weaving of numberless fibres, and these 
parts differing still in magnitude, as the conve- 
nience of their particular situation requires; sure 
a man must have a strange cast of understanding, 
who does not discover the finger of God in so 
wonderful a work. These duplicates in those 
parts of the body, without which a man might 
have very well subsisted, though not so well as 
with them, are a plain demonstration of an all-wise 
Contrive i - , as those more numerous copyings, 
which are found among the vessels of the same 
body, are evident demonstrations that they could 
not be the work of chance. This argument re- 
ceives additional strength, if we apply it to every 
animal and insect within our knowledge, as well 
as to those numberless living creatures that are 
objects too minute for an human eye ; and if we 
consider bow the several species in this whole 
world of life resemble one another in very many 
particulars, so far as is convenient for their re- 
spective states of existence, it is muct 
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bable that an hundred millions of dice should be 
casually thrown an hundred millions of times in 
the same number, than that the body of any sin- 
gle animal should be produced by the fortuitous 
concourse of matter. And that the like chance 
should arise in innumerable instances requires a 
degree of credulity that is not under the direction 
of common sense. . We may carry this conside- 
ration yet further, if we reflect on the two sexes 
in every living species, with their resemblance to 
each other, and those particular distinctions that 
were necessary for the keeping up of this great 
world of life. 

There are many more demonstrations of a Su- 
preme Being, and of his transcendant wisdom, 
power, and goodness, in the formation of the body 
of a living creature, for which I refer my reader 
to other writings, particularly to the sixth book 
of the poem entitled Creation*, where the ana- 
tomy of the human body is described with great 
perspicuity and elegance. I have been particular 
on the thought which runs through this specu- 
lation, because I have not seen it enlarged upon 
by others. 

' * Creation. A poem by Sir Richard Blackmore. 
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INSTINCT IN ANIMALS. 



My friend Sir Roger is very often merry with 
me upon my passing so much of my time among 
his poultry. He has caught me twice or thrice 
looking after a bird's nest, and several times sit- 
ting an hour or two together near a hen and 
chickens. He tells me he believes I am personally 
acquainted with every fowl about his house ; calls 
such a particular cock my favourite; and fre- 
quently complains that his ducks and geese have 
more of my company than himself. 

I must confess I am infinitely delighted with 
those speculations of nature which are to be made 
in a country life ; and as my reading has very 
much lain among books of natural history, I can- 
not forbear recollecting upon this occasion the 
several remarks which I have met with in authors, 
and comparing them with what falls under my 
own observation : the arguments for Providence 
drawn from the natural history of animals being 
in my opinion demonstrative. 

The make pf every kind of animal is different 
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from that of every other kind ; and yet there is 
not the least turn in the muscles or twist in the 
fibres of any one, which does not render them 
more proper for that particular animal's way of 
life than any other cast or texture of them would 
have been. 

The most violent appetites in all creatures are 
lust and hunger. The first is a perpetual call 
uptai them to propagate their kind ; the latter to 
preserve themselves. 

It is astonishing to consider the different de- 
grees of care that descend from the parent to the 
young, so far as is absolutely necessary for the 
leaving a posterity. Some creatures cast their 
eggs as Chance directs them, and think of them 
no farther ; as insects and several kinds of fish. 
Others, of a nicer frame, find out proper beds to 
deposit them in, and there leave them; as the 
serpent, the crocodile, and ostrich : others hatch 
their eggs and tend the birth, until it is able to 
shift for itself. 

What can we call the principle which directs 
every different kind of bird to observe a particular 
plan in the structure of its nest, and directs all 
the same species to work after the same model ? 
It cfcnnot be imitation ; for though you hatch a 
evovi under a hen, and never let it see any of the 
works of its own kind, the nest it makes shall be 
the same,' to the laying of a stick, with all the 
other nests of the same species. It cannot be 
reason; for were animals endowed with it to .as 
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great a degree as man, their buildings would be 
as different aa ours, according to tbe different con- 
veniences that they would propose to themselves. 

Is it not remarkable that the same temper of 
weather, which raises this genial warmth in ani- 
mals, should cover the trees with leaves, and the 
fields with grass, for their security and conceal- 
ment, and produce such infinite swarms of insects 
for the support and sustenance of their respective 
broods ? 

Is it not wonderful that the love of the parent 
should be so violent while it lasts, and that it 
should last no longer than is necessary for the 
preservation of the young ? 

But notwithstanding this natural love in brutes 
is much more violent and intense than in rational 
creatures, Providence has taken care that it 
should be no longer troublesome to the parent 
than it is useful to the young ; for so soon as the 
wants of the latter cease, the mother withdraws 
her fondness, and leaves them to provide for them- 
selves ; and what is a very remarkable circum- 
stance in this part of instinct, we find that the 
.love of the parent may be lengthened out beyond 
ts usual time, if the preservation of the species 
requires it: as we may see in birds that drive 
away their young aa soon as they are able to 
get their livelihood, but continue to feed them if 
they are tied to the nest, or confined within a 
cage, or by any other means appear to be out of 
a condition of supplying their own necessiti 
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This natural love is not observed in animals to 
ascend from the young to the parent, which is 
not at all necessary for the continuance of the 
species : nor indeed in reasonable creatures does 
it rise in any proportion, as it spreads itself down- 
ward ; for in all family affection, we find protection 
granted and favours bestowed are greater mo- 
tives to love and tenderness, than safety, benefits, 
or life received. 

One would wonder to hear sceptical men dis- 
puting for the reason of animals, and telling us it 
is only our pride and prejudices that will not 
allow them the use of that faculty. 

Reason shews itself in all occurrences of life ; 
whereas the brute makes no discovery of such a 
talent, but in what immediately regards his own 
preservation or the continuance of his species. 
Animals in their generation are wiser than the 
sons of men ; but their wisdom is confined to a few 
particulars, and lies in a very narrow compass. 
Take a brute out of his instinct, and you find him 
wholly deprived of understanding. To use an in- 
stance that comes often under observation: 

With what caution does the hen provide her- 
self a nest in places unfrequented, and free from 
noise and disturbance ! When she has laid her 
eggs in such a manner that she can cover them, 
what care does she take in turning them fre- 
quently that all parts may partake of the vital 
warmth ! When she leaves them, to provide for 
her necessary sustenance, how punctually does 
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she return before they have time lo cool, and be- 
come incapable of producing an animal ! In the 
summer you see her giving herself greater free- 
doms, and quitting her care for above two hours 
together; but in winter, when the rigour of the 
season would chill the principles of life, and 
destroy the young one, she grows more assiduous 
in her attendance, and stays away but half the time. 
When the birth approaches, with how much 
nicely and attention does she help the chick to 
break its prison ! not to take notice of her cover- 
ing it from the injuries of the weather, providing 
it proper nourishment, and teaching it to help 
itself; nor to mention her forsaking the nest, if 
after the usual time of reckoning the young one 
does not make its appearance. A chymical ope- 
ration could not be followed with greater art or 
diligence than is seen in the batching of a chick ; 
though there are many other birds that show an 
infinitely greater sagacity in all the f'o re mentioned 
particulars. 

But at the same time the hen, that has all this 
seeming ingenuity (which is indeed absolutely ne- 
cessary for the propagation of the species,) con- 
sidered in other respects, is without the least glim- 
mering of thought or common sense. She mis- 
takes a piece of chalk for an egg, and sits upon it 
in the same manner. She is insensible of any 
increase or diminution in the number of those she 
lays- She does not distinguish between her own 
and those of another species; and when the birth 
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appears of never so different a bird, will cherish 
it for her own. In all these circumstances, which 
dp not carry an immediate regard to the subsist- 
ence of herself or her species, she is a very idiot. 
There is not, in my opinion, any thing more 
mysterious in nature than this instinct in animals, 
which thus rises above reason, and falls infinitely 
short of it. It cannot be accounted for by any 
properties in matter, and at the same time works 
after so odd a manner, that one cannot think it 
the faculty of an intellectual being. For my own 
part, I look upon it as upon the principle of gra- 
vitation in bodies, which is not to be explained by 
toy knotat qualities inherent in the bodies them- 
stirrer nor fr6m the laws of mechanism, but ac- 
cording to the best notions of the greatest phi- 
losophers, is an immediate impression from the 
first mover, and the divine energy acting in the 
creatures. 
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INSTINCT IN ANIMALS. 



As I was walking this morning in the great yard 
that belongs to my friend's country-house, I waa 
wonderfully pleased to see the different work- 
ings of instinct in a hen followed by a brood of 
ducks. The young, upon the sight of a pond, 
immediately ran into it ; while the step-mother, 
with all imaginable anxiety, hovered about the 
borders of it, to call them out of an clement that 
appeared to her so dangerous and destructive. 

As the different principle which acted in these 
different animals cannot be termed reason, so 
when we call it instinct, we mean something we 
have no knowledge of. To me, as I hinted in my 
last paper, it seems the immediate direction of 
Providence, and such an operation of the Supreme 
Being, as that which determines all the portions 
of matter to their proper ' centers. A modern 
philosopher, quoted by Monsieur Bayle in his 
learned Dissertation on the Souls of Brutes, de- 
livers the same opinion, though in a bolder form 
of words, where he says, Deus est anima brutorvm, 
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: — " God himself is the soul of brutes." Who 
can tell what to call that seeming sagacity in ani- 
mals, which directs them to such food as is proper 
for them, and makes them naturally avoid what* 
ever is noxious or unwholesome ? Tully has ob* 
served, that a lamb no sooner falls from its mother, 
but immediately and of its own accord it applies 
itself to the teat. Dampier, in his Travels, tells 
us, that when seamen are thrown upon any of the 
unknown coasts of America, they never venture 
upon the fruit of any tree, how tempting soever 
it may appear, unless they observe that it is 
marked with the pecking of birds; but fall on 
without any fear or apprehension where the birds 
have been before them. 

. But notwithstanding animals have nothing like 
the use of reason, we find in them all the lowe* 
parts of our nature, the passions and senses, in 
their greater strength and perfection. And here 
it is worth our observation, that all beasts and 
birds of prey are wonderfully subject to anger, 
malice, revenge, and all the other violent passions 
that may animate them in search of their proper 
food; as those that, are incapable of defending 
themselves, or annoying others, or whose safety 
lies. chiefly in their flight, are suspicious, fearful, 
and apprehensive of every thing they see or hear j 
whilst others, that are of assistance and use to 
man, have their natures softened with something 
mild and tractable, and by that means are qua- 
lified for a domestic lifer In this case the passions 

f 5 
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generally correspond with the make of the body. 
We do not find the fury of a lion in so weak and 
defenceless an animal as a lamb; nor the meek- 
ness of a lamb in a creature so armed for battle 
and assault as the lion. la the same manner, we 
find that particular animals have a more or lees 
exquisite sharpness and sagacity in those particu- 
lar senses which mogt tum to their advantage, 
and in which their safety and welfare is the most 
concerned. 

Nor must we here omit that great variety of 
arms with which nature has differently fortified 
the bodies of several kind of animals, such a* 
claws, hoofs, homs, teeth, and tusks, a tail, a 
sting, a trunk, or a proboscis. It is likewise ob- 
served by naturalists, that it must be some hidden 
principle, distinct from what we call reason, which 
instructs animals in the use of these their arms, 
and teaches them to manage them to the best 
advantage ; because they naturally defend them- 
selves with that part in which their strength lies, 
before the weapon be formed in it ; as is remark- 
able in lambs, whicb, though they are bred within 
doors, and never saw the actions of their own 
species, push at those who approach them with 
their foreheads, before the first budding of a horn 
appears. 

I shall add to these general observations an 
instance, which Mr. Locke has given us of Pro- 
vidence even in the imperfections of a creature 
which seems the meanest and the most despicable 
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in the whole animal world. " We may," says he, 
" from the make of an oyster or cockle, conclude, 
that it has not so many nor so quick senses as a 
man. or several other animals ; nor if it had, would 
it, in that state and incapacity of transferring it- 
self from one place to another, be bettered by 
them. What good would sight and hearing do to 
a creature, that cannot move itself to or from the 
object, wherein at a distance it perceives good or 
evil ? And would not quickness of sensation be 
an inconvenience to an animal that must be still 
where chance lias once placed it, and there re- 
ceive the afflux of colder or warmer, clean or foul 
water, as it happens to come to it V 

I shall add to this instance out of Mr. Locke 
another out of the learned Dr. More, who cites it 
from Cardan, in relation to another animal which 
Providence has left defective, but at the same 
time has shewn its wisdom in the formation of that 
organ in which it seems chiefly to have failed. 
" What is more obvious and ordinary than a mole I 
and yet what more palpable argument of Provi- 
dence than she ? The members of her body are 
so exactly fitted to her nature and manner of life : 
for her dwelling being under ground, where no- 
thing is to be seen, nature has so obscurely fitted 
her with eyes, that naturalists can scarce agree 
whether she have any sight at all, or no. But for 
amends, what she is capable of for her defence 
and warning of danger, she has very eminently 
conferred upon her ; for she is exceeding quick 
f6 
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of hearing. And then her short tail and short 
legs, but broad fore-feet armed with sharp claws ; 
we see by the event to what purpose they are, 
she so swiftly working herself under ground, 
and making her way so fast in the earth as they 
that behold it cannot but admire it. Her legs 
therefore are short, that she need dig no more 
than will serve the mere thickness of her body; 
and her fore-feet are broad, that she may scoop 
away much earth at a time j and little or no tail 
she has, because she courses it not upon the 
ground, like the rat or mouse, of whose kindred 
she is ; but lives under the earth, and is fain to 
dig herself a dwelling there. And she making 
her way through so thick an element, which will 
not yield easily as the air or the water, it had been 
dangerous to have drawn so long a train behind 
her : for her enemy might fall upon her rear, and 
fetch her out before she had completed or got 
full possession of her works." 

I cannot forbear mentioning Mr. Boyle's remark 
upon this last creature, who I remember some- 
where in his works observes, tltat though the 
mole be not totally blind (as it is commonly 
thought) she has not sight enough to distinguish 
particular objects. Her eye is said to have but 
one humour in it, which is supposed to give her 
the idea of light, but of nothing else, and is so 
formed that this idea is probably painful to the 
animal. Whenever she comes up into broad day 
she might be in danger of being taken, unless she 
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were thus affected by a light striking upon her 
eye, and immediately warning her to bury herself 
in her proper element. More sight would be use- 
less to her, as none at all might be fatal. 
. I have only instanced such animals as seem the 
most imperfect works of nature; and if Provi- 
dence shews itself even in the blemishes of these 
creatures, how much more does it discover itself 
in the several endowments which it has variously 
bestowed upon such creatures as are more or 
less finished and completed, in their several facul- 
ties, according to the condition of life in which 
they are posted. 

I could wish our Royal Society would compile 
a body of natural history, the best that could be 
gathered together from books and observations. 
If the several writers among' them took each his 
particular species, and gave us a distinct account 
of its original, birth, and education ; its policies, 
hostilities, and alliances, with the frame and tex- 
ture of its inward and outward parts, and particu- 
larly those that distinguish it from all other ani- 
mals, with their peculiar aptitudes for the state 
of being in which Providence has placed them, it 
would be one of the best services their studies 
could do to mankind, and not a little redound to 
the glory of the all-wise Contriver, 

It is true, such a natural history, after all the 
disquisitions of the learned, would be infinitely 
short and defective. Seas and deserts hide mil- 
lions of animals from our observation. Innume- 
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rable artifices and stratagems are acted in the 
" howling wilderness" and in the " great deep," 
that can never come to our knowledge. Besides 
that there axe infinitely more species of creatures 
whieh are not to be seen without nor indeed with 
the help of the finest glasses, than of such a* are 
bulky enough for the naked eye to take hold o£ 
However, from the consideration of such animals 
as lie within the compass of our knowledge, we 
might easily form a conclusion of the rest, that 
the same variety of wisdom and goodness runs 
through the whole creation, and puts every crea- 
ture in a condition to provide for its safety and 
subsistence in its proper station. 

Tully has given us an admirable sketch of natu- 
ral history in his second book concerning the 
Nature of the Gods ; and that in a style so raised 
by metaphora and descriptions, that it lifts the 
subject above raillery and ridicule, which fre- 
quently fall on such nice observations when they 
pass through the hands of an ordinary writer. 



XXII. 



THE PERFECTIONS OF GOD. 



Simonjdes being asked by Dionysius the tyrant 
what God was, desired a day's tune to consider of 
it before he made his reply. When the day was 
expired he desired two days ; and afterwards, in- 
stead of returning his answer, demanded still 
double the time to consider of it. This great 
poet and philosopher, the more he contemplated 
the nature of the Deity, found that he waded but 
the more out of his depth ; and that be lost him* 
self in the thought, instead of finding an end of it. 
If we consider the idea which wise men* by the 
light of reason, have framed of the Divine Being, 
it amounts to this; that he has in him all the per- 
fection of a spiritual nature. And, since we have 
no notion of any kind of spiritual perfection but 
what we discover in our own souls, we join infini- 
tude to each kind of these perfections, and what 
is a faculty in an human soul becomes an attribute 
in God* We exist in place and time ; the Divine 
Being fills the immensity of space with his pre- 
sence, and inhabits eternity. We are possessed 
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of a little power and a little knowledge ; the Di- 
vine Being is almighty and omniscient. In short, 
by adding infinity to any kind of perfection we 
enjoy, and by joining all these different kinds of 
perfection in one being, we form our idea of the 
great sovereign of Nature. 

Though every one who thinks must have made 
this observation, I shall produce Mr. Locke's au- 
thority to the same purpose, out of his Essay on 
Human Understanding. " If we examine the idea 
we have of the incomprehensible Supreme Being, 
we shall find that we come by it the same way; 
and that the complex ideas we have both of God 
and separate spirits, are made up of the simple 
ideas we receive from reflection : v. g. having, from 
what we experience in ourselves, got the ideas of 
existence and duration, of knowledge and power, 
of pleasure and happiness, and of several other 
qualities and powers, which it is better to have 
than to be without ; when we .would frame an idea 
the most suitable we can to the Supreme Being, 
we enlarge every one of these with our own idea 
of infinity; and so, putting them together, make 
our complex idea of God/' 

It is not impossible that there may be many 
kinds of spiritual perfection, besides those which 
are lodged in an human soul ; but it is impossible 
that we should have the ideas of any kinds of 
perfection, except those of which we have some 
small rays and short imperfect strokes in ourselves* 
It would therefore be very high presumption to 
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determine whether the Supreme Being lias not 
many more attributes than those which enter into 
our conceptions of him. This is certain, that if 
there be any kind of spiritual perfection which is 
not marked out in an human soul, it belongs in 
its fulness to the divine nature. 

Several eminent philosophers have imagined 
that the soul, in her separate state, may have new 
faculties springing up in her, which she is not 
capable of exerting during her present union with 
the body ; and whether these faculties may not 
correspond with other attributes in the divine na- 
ture, and open to us hereafter new matter of won- 
der and adoration, we are altogether ignorant. 
This, as I have said before, we ought to acquiesce 
in, that the Sovereign Being, the great author of 
nature, has in him all possible perfection, as well 
in kind as in degree : to speak according to our me- 
thods of conceiving, I shall only add, under this 
head, that when we have raised our notion of this 
Infinite Being as high as it is possible for the 
mind of man to go, it will fall infinitely short of 
what he really is. " There is no end of his great- 
ness." The most exalted creature he has made 
is only capable of adoring it, none but himself can 
comprehend it. 

The advice of the son of Siracli is very just and 
sublime in this light. " By his word, all things 
consist. We may speak much, and yet come 
short : wherefore in sum he is all. How shall we 
be able to magnify him ? for lie is great above all 
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his works. Tbe Lord is terrible and very great; 
and marvellous in his power. When you glorify 
the Lord, exalt him as much as you can ; for even 
yet will he far exceed. And when you exalt him, 
put forth all your strength, and be not weary, 
for you can never go far enough. Who hath seen 
hint] that he might tell us ? and who can magnify 
him as he is? There are yet hid greater things 
than these be, for we have seen but a few of his 
works." 

I have here only considered the Supreme Being 
by the light of reason and philosophy. If we 
would see him in all the wonders of his mercy, 
we must have recourse to revelation, which repre- 
sents him to us not only as infinitely great and 
glorious, but as infinitely good and just in his 
dispensations towards man. But as this is a 
theory which falls under every one's conside- 
ration, though indeed it can never be sufficiently 
considered, I shall here only take notice of that 
habitual worship and veneration which we ought 
to pay to this Almighty Being. We should often 
refresh our minds with the thought of him, 
and annihilate ourselves before him, in the con- 
templation of our own worthlessness, and of his 
transcendent excellency and perfection. This 
would imprint in our minds such a constant and 
uninterrupted awe and veneration as that which 
I am here recommending, and which is in reality 
a kind of incessant prayer, and reasonable hu- 
miliation of the soul before him who made it. 
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This would effectually kill in us all the little 
seeds of pride, vanity, and self-conceit, which are 
apt to shoot up in the minds of such whose 
thoughts turn more on those comparative advan- 
tages which they enjoy over some of their fellow- 
creatures, than on that infinite distance which is 
placed between them and the supreme model of 
all perfection. It would likewise quicken our de- 
sires and endeavours of uniting ourselves to him 
by all the acts of religion and virtue. 

Such an habitual homage to the Supreme 
Bfeing would, in a particular manner, banish from 
among us that prevailing impiety of using his 
name on the most trivial occasions. 

I find the following passage in an excellent ser- 
mon, preached at the funeral of a gentleman* 
who was an honour to his country, and a more 
diligent as well as successful inquirer into the 
works of nature than any other our nation has 
ever produced. " He had the profoundest vene- 
ration for the great God of heaven and earth that 
I have ever observed in any person. The very 
name of God was never mentioned by him without 
a pause and a visible stop in his discourse ; in 
which one, that knew him most particularly above 
twenty years, has told me that he was so exact, 
that he does not remember to have observed him 
once to fail in it." 



"•• See Bishop Burnet's Sermon, preached at the funeral of the 
honourable Robert Boyle. 
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Every one knows the veneration which was paid 
by the Jews to a name so great, wonderful, and 
holy. They would not let it enter even into their 
religious discourses. What can we then think 
of those who make use of so tremendous a name 
in the ordinary expressions of their anger, mirth, 
and most impertinent passions ? of those who ad- 
mit it into the most familiar questions and asser- 
tions, ludicrous phrases, and works of humour? 
not to mention those who violate it by solemn per- 
juries ! It would be an affront to reason to en- 
deavour to set forth the horror and profaneness 
of such a practice. The very mention of it ex- 
poses it sufficiently to those in whom the light of 
nature, not to say religion, is not utterly extin- 
guished. 



XXIII. 



THE OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD. 



I was yesterday, about sun-set, walking in the 
open fields, until the night insensibly fell upon me. 
I at first amused myself with all the richness and 
variety of colours which appeared in the western 
parts of heaven; in proportion as they faded away 
and went out, several stars and planets appeared 
one after another, until the whole firmament was 
in a glow. The blueness of the ether was exceed- 
ingly heightened and enlivened by the season of 
the year, and by the rays of all those luminaries 
that passed through it. The galaxy appeared in 
its most beautiful white. To complete the scene, 
the full moon rose at length in that clouded ma- 
jesty which Milton takes notice of, and opened to 
the eye a new picture of nature, which was more 
finely shaded, and disposed among softer lights 
than that which the sun had before discovered 
to us. 

As I was surveying the moon walking in her 
brightness, and taking her progress among the 
constellations, a thought rose in me which I be- 
lieve very often perplexes and disturbs men of 
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serious and contemplative natures. David him- 
self fell into it in that reflection, " When I consi- 
der the heavens the work of thy fingers, the moon 
and the stars which thou hast ordained ; what is 
man that thou art mindful of him, and the son of 
man, that thou regardest him !" In the same man- 
ner, when I considered that infinite host of stars, 
or, to speak more philosophically, of suns which 
were then shining upon me, with those innumer- 
able sets of planets or worlds which were moving 
round their respective suns ; when I still enlarged 
the idea, and supposed another heaven of suns 
and worlds rising still above this which we disco- 
vered, and these still enlightened by a superior 
firmament of luminaries, which are planted at so 
great a distance, that they may appear to the 
inhabitants of the former as the stars do to us ; in 
short, while I pursued this thought, I could not 
but refleet on that little insignificant figure which 
I myself bore amidst the immensity of God's 
works. 

Were the sun, which enlightens this part of 
the creation, with all the host of planetary worlds 
that move about him, utterly extinguished and 
annihilated, they would not be missed more than 
a grain of sand upon the sea-shore. The space 
they possess is so exceedingly little in comparison 
of the whole, that it would scarce make a blank 
in the creation. The chasm would be impercep- 
tible to an eye that could take in the whole com- 
pass of nature, and pass from one end of the cre- 
16 
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ation to the other ; as it is possible there may be 
such a sense in ourselves hereafter, ot in creatures 
which are at present more exalted than ourselves. 
We see many stars by the help of glasses, which 
we do not discover with our naked eyes ; and the 
finer our telescopes are the more still are our dis- 
coveries* Huygenius carries this thought so far, 
that he does not think it impossible there may be 
stars whose light is not yet travelled down to us 
since their first creation, There is no question 
but the universe has certain bounds set to it ; but 
when we consider that it is the work of infinite 
power, prompted by infinite goodness, with an 
infinite space to exert itself in, how can our ima- 
gination set any bounds to it ? 

To return therefore to my first thought: I 
could hot but look upon myself with secret horror, 
as a being that was not worth the smallest regard 
of one who had so great a work wider his care 
and superintendency. I was afraid of being over- 
looked amidst the immensity of nature, and lost 
among that infinite variety of creatures, which in 
all probability swarm through all these immeasur- 
able regions of matter. 

In order to recover myself from this mortifying 
thought, I considered that it took its rise from 
those narrow conceptions which we are apt to en- 
tertain of the divine nature. We ourselves can- 
not attend to many different objects at the same 
time. If we are careful to inspect some things, 
we must of course neglect others. This imper- 
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fection, which we observe of ourselves, is an im- 
perfection that cleaves in some degree to cix-a- 
turea of the highest capacities, as they are crea- 
tures, that is, beings of finite and limited natures. 
The presence of every created being is confined 
to a certain measure of space, and consequently 
his observation is stinted to a certain number of 
objects. The sphere in which we move, and act, 
and understand, is of a wider circumference to 
one creature than another, according as we rise 
one above another in the scale of existence. But 
the widest of these our spheres has its circumfer- 
ence. When therefore we reflect on the divine 
nature, we are so used and accustomed to this 
imperfection in ourselves, that we cannot forbear 
in some measure ascribing it to him in whom there 
is no shadow of imperfection. Our reason indeed 
assures us that his attributes are infinite; but the 
poorness of our conceptions is such, that it can- 
not forbear setting bounds to every thing it con-, 
templates, until our reason comes again to our 
succour, and throws down all those little preju- 
dices which rise in us unawares, and are natural 
to the mind of man. 

We shall therefore utterly extinguish this me- 
lancholy thought of our being overlooked by our 
Maker in the multiplicity of his works, and the 
infinity of those objects among which he seems to 
be incessantly employed, if we consider, in the 
first place, that he is omnipresent; and, in the 
second, that he is omniscient. 
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If we consider him in his omnipresence, his 
being passes through, actuates, and supports the 
whole frame of nature. His creation, and every 
part of it, is full of him. There is nothing he has 
made that is either so distant, so little, or so in- 
considerable, which he does not essentially inhabit. 
I lis substance is within the substance of every 
being, whether material er immaterial, and as 
intimately present to it as that being is to itself. 
It would be an imperfection in him, were he able 
to remove out of one place into another, or to with- 
draw himself from any thing he has created, or 
from any part of that space which is diffused and 
spread abroad to infinity. In short, to speak of 
him in the language of the old philosopher, he is 
a Being whose centre is every where, and his cir- 
cumference no where. 

In the second place, he is omniscient as well as 
omnipresent. His omniscience indeed necessarily 
and naturally flows from his omnipresence; he 
cannot but be conscious of every motion that arises 
in the whole material world, which he thus essen- 
tially pervades, and of every thought that is stir- 
ring in the intellectual world, to every part of 
which he is thus intimately united. 

Were the soul separate from the body, and 
with one glance of thought should start beyond 
the bonds of the creation, should it for millions of 
years continue its progress through infinite space 
with the same activity, it would still find itself 
within the embrace of its Creator, and en coin- 
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passed round with the immensity of the Godhead. 
Whilst we are in the body, he is not less present 
with us because he is concealed from us. "O 
that I knew where I might find IiUn !" says Job. 
" Behold I go forward, but he is not there ; and 
backward, but I cannot perceive him : on the left 
hand, where lie does work, but I cannot behold 
him : he hidetb himself on the right hand that I 
cannot see him." In short, reason as well as reve- 
lation assures us, that he cannot be absent from 
us, notwithstanding he is undiscovered by as. 

In this consideration of God Almighty's omni- 
presence and omniscience, every uncomfortable 
thought vanishes. He cannot but regard every 
thing that has being, especially such of his crea- 
tures who fear they are not regarded by him. He 
is privy to all their thoughts, and to that anxiety 
of heart in particular, which is apt to trouble 
them on this occasion : for, as it is impossible be 
should overlook any of his creatures, so we m»y 
be confident that he regards, with an eye of 
mercy, those who endeavour to recommend then- 
selves to his notice, and in an unfeigned humility 
of heart think themselves unworthy that he should 
be mindful of them. 
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In the preceding paper the ubiquity of the God-* 
head was considered, and at the same time it was 
shewn that, as he is present to every thing, he 
cannot but be attentive to every thing, and privy 
fo all the modes and parts of its existence : or in 
other words, that the omniscience and omnipre- 
sence are co- existent and run together through 
the whole infinitude of space. This considera- 
tion might furnish us with many incentives to de- 
votion, and motives to morality; but, as this sub- 
joe! has been handled by several excellent writers, 
L shall consider it in a light wherein I have not 
mea it placed by others. 

^ ^Krst, How disconsolate is the condition of an 
intellectual being, who is thus present with his 
Maker, but at the same time receives no extra- 
ordinary benefit or advantage from this his pre- 
sence! 

Secondly, How deplorable is the condition of 
an intellectual being, who feels no other effects 
from this his presence, but such as proceed from 
divine wrath and indignation ! 

g 2 
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Thirdly, How happy is the condition of that 
intellectual being, who is sensible of his Maker's 
presence, from the secret effects of his mercy and 
loving kindness ! 

First, How disconsolate is the condition of an 
intellectual being who is thus present with his 
Maker, but at the .-nine time receives no extra- 
ordinary benefit or advantage from this his pre- 
sence! Every particle of matter is actuated by 
this Almighty Being which passes through it. 
The heavens and the earth, the stars and planets, 
move and gravitate by virtue of this great princi- 
ciple within them. All the dead parts of nature 
are invigorated by the presence of their Creator, 
and made capable of exerting their respective 
qualities. The several instincts, in the brute 
creation, do likewise operate and work towards 
the several ends which are agreeable to them, by 
this divine energy. Man only, who does not co- 
operate with his Holy Spirit, and is unattentiveto 
Ins presence, receives none of those advantages 
from it which are perfective of his nature, and ne- 
cessary to his well-being. The Divinity is with 
him, and in him, and every where about him, but 
of no advantage to him. It is the same thing to a 
man without religion, as if there were no God in 
the world. It is indeed impossible for an infinite 
Being to remove himself from any of his creatures ; 
but though he cannot withdraw his essence from 
an, which would argue an imperfection in hint, he 
thdraw from ue all thejoys and consolation* 
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of it. His presence may perhaps bfe necessary to 
support us. in our. existence; but he may leave 
this our existence to itself, with regard to its hap- 
piness or misery. For, in this sense, he may cast 
us away from his presence, and take his Holy Spirit 
from .us* This single consideration one would 
think sufficient to make us open our hearts to all 
those infusions of joy and gladness which are so 
near at Jiand, and ready to be poured in upon us; 
especially when we consider, secondly, the deplor- 
able condition of an intellectual being who. feels 
no other effects from his Maker's presence but 
sugh as proceed from divine wrath and indig- 
nation! 

We may assure ourselves, that the great Author 
of nature will not always be as one who is indif- 
ferent to any of his creatures. Those who will 
not feel him in his love, will be sure at length to 
feel him in his displeasure. ~ And how dreadful is 
thecCondition of that creature, who is only sensible 
of the .being of his Creator by what he suffers 
from him ! He is as essentially present in hell as 
imheaven ; but the inhabitants of the former be- 
hold him. only in his wrath, and shrink within the 
flames to conceal themselves from him. It is not 
in: the -power of imagination to conceive the fearful 
effects of Omnipotence incensed. 

•Buftl* shall only consider the wretchedness of 
ancinteUectaal being, who in this life lies under the 
displeasure of hhn, that at all times and in all 
places f b intimately united with him. He is able 
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to disquiet tbe soul, and vex it in all its faculties. 
He can hinder any of the greatest comforts of 
life from refreshing us, and give an edge to every 
one of its slightest calamities. Who then can 
bear the thought of being an outcast from his pre- 
sence, that is, from the comforts of it, or of feeling 
it only in its terrors ! How pathetic is that expos- 
tulation of Job when, for the trial of his patience, 
he was made to look upon himself in this deplor- 
able condition 1 " Why hast thou set me as a 
mark against thee, so that I am become a bur- 
then to myself?" But, thirdly, how happy is the 
condition of that intellectual being, who is sensible 
of his Maker's presence from the secret effects of 
his mercy and loving kindness ! 

The blessed in heaven behold him face to face ; 
that is, are as sensible of his presence as we are 
of the presence of any person whom we look upon 
with our eyes. There is, doubtless, a faculty in 
spirits, by which they apprehend one another as 
our senses do material objects; and there is no 
question but our souls, when they are disembo- 
died, or placed in glorified bodies, will, by this 
faculty, in whatever part or space they reside, be 
always sensible of the Divine Presence. We, 
who have this veil of flesh standing between us 
and the world of spirits, must be content to know 
that the Spirit of God is present with us, by the 
effects which he produces in us. Our outward 
senses are too gross to apprehend him ; we may 
however taste and see how graciouB be is, by his 
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influence upon our minds, by those virtuous 
thoughts which he awakens in us, by those se- 
cret comforts and refreshments which he conveys 
into our souls, and by those ravishing joys and 
inward satisfactions which are perpetually spring- 
ing up, and diffusing themselves among all the 
thoughts of good men. He is lodged in our very 
essence, and is as a soul within the soul to irradiate 
its understanding, rectify its will, purify its pas- 
sions, and enliven all the powers of man. How 
happy therefore is an intellectual being, who, by 
prayer and meditation, by virtue and good works, 
opens this communication between God and his 
own soul? Though the whole creation frowns 
upon him, and all nature looks black about him, 
he has his light and support within him, that are 
able to cheer his mind, and bear him up in the 
midst of all those horrors which encompass him. 
He knows that his helper is at hand, and is al- 
ways nearer to him than any thing else can be, 
which is capable of annoying or terrifying him. 
In the midst of calumny or contempt, he attends 
to that Being who whispers better things within 
his soul, and whom he looks upon as his defender, 
his glory, and the lifter-up of his head. In his 
deepest solitude and retirement, he knows that 
he is in company with the greatest of beings ; and 
perceives within himself such real sensations of his 
presence, as are more delightful than any thing 
that can be met with in the conversation of his 
creatures. Even in the hour of death, he consi- 
g4- 
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ders the pains of his dissolution to be nothing 
else but the breaking down of that partition, 
which stands betwixt hisfoul and the sight of that 
Being who is always present with him, and is 
about to manifest itself to him in fulness of joy. 

If we would be thus happy, and thus sensible of 
our Maker's presence, from the secret effects of his 
mercy and godiiiess, ' we must: kefep -such - a watch 
over all our thoughts, that, in the language of the 
Scripture, his soul may have pleasure ki us* We 
tpfX9p take care not to grieve his Holy. Spirit* apd 
^q^eayour tq make the meditations of our heprte 
always acceptable in his sight, that he may delight 
thus to reside and dwell in us. The light of. p*- 
pxxe f ould direct Seneca to this doctrine, in a. very 
Remarkable passage among his epistles; ts Socer 
\nefi fn nobis spiritus bonorum mctiorumque cu&tQg, 
tf abservottor, et quemadmodum no$ ilium tract*- 
mtiSyUa *t iUe nos." " There is a holy spirit ireh 
*i(|f*)g in us, who watches and observes both good 
apd .^il men, and will treat us aftpr the sai*e 
manner that .we treat him." But I shall conclude 
tfji^ discourse with those more emphaticftl wo*ds 

J > divine revelation. " If a map love* we, hfejwiU 
J#P my words: and my father wilJJpjr^^Hn, 
and wq will come untp him, apod make ojir abode 
witohim," , ls . (i 

• i • 
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less remarkable than their numbers and disper- 
sion, especially considering it as persecuted or 
contemned over the face of the whole earth. 
This is likewise the more remarkable, if we con- 
sider the frequent apostacies of this people when 
they lived under their kings in the land of pro- 
mise, and within sight of the temple. 

If in the next place we examine what may be 
the natural reasons of these three particulars 
which we find in the Jews, and which are not to 
be found in any other religion or people, I can, 
in the first place, attribute their numbers to no- 
thing but their constant employment, their absti- 
nence, their exemption from wars, and, above all, 
their frequent marriages ; for they look on celibacy 
as an accursed state, and generally are married be- 
fore twenty, as hoping the Messiah may descend 
from them. 

The dispersion of the Jews into all the nations 
of the earth is the second remarkable particular 
of that people, though not so hard to be ac- 
counted for. They were always in rebellions 
and tumults while they had the temple and holy 
city in view, for which reason they have often 
been driven out of their old habitations in the 
land of promise. They have as often been 
banished out of most other places where they 
have settled, which must very much disperse and 
scatter a people, and oblige them to seek a live- 
lihood where they can find it. Besides, the whole 
people is nqw a race of such merchants as are 
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ber ; secondly, their dispersion ; and thirdly, their 
adherence to their religion : and afterwards en- 
deavour to show, first, what natural reasons, and, 
secondly, what providential reasons, may be as- 
signed for these three remarkable particulars. 

The Jews are looked upon by many to be as 
numerous at present, as they were formerly in the 
land of Canaan. 

This is wonderful, considering the dreadful 
slaughter made of them under some of the Roman 
emperors, which historians describe by the death 
of many hundred thousands in a war; and the in- 
numerable massacres and persecutions tbey have 
undergone in Turkey, as well as in all Christian 
nations of the world. The rabbins, to express 
the great havoc which has been sometimes made 
of them, tell us, after their usual manner of hy- 
perbole, that there were such torrents of holy 
blood shed, as carried rocks of an hundred yards 
in circumference above three miles into tbe sea. 

Their dispersion is the second remarkable par- 
ticular in this people- They swarm over all the 
East, and are settled in tbe remotest parts of 
China. Tbey are spread through most of the 
nations in Europe and Africa, and many families 
of them are established in the West Indies : not 
to mention whole nations bordering on Prester- 
John's country, and some discovered in the inner 
parts of America, if we may give any credit to 
their own writers. 

Their firm adherence to their religion is 
15 
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less reiharicafcle than their numbers and disper* 
aion, ; especially considering it as frersecuted or 
tofetemned orer the face of the whole earth. 
This is likewise the more remarkable, if we con* 
sider the frequent apostacies of this people when 
they lired under their kings in the land of pro* 
mise, and within sight of the temple* 

If in the next place we examine what may be 
the natural reasons of these three particulars 
which we find in the Jews, and which are not to 
be found in any other religion or people, I can, 
in the first place, attribute their numbers to no* 
thing but their constant employment, their absti- 
nence, their exemption from wars, and, above all, 
their frequent marriages ; for they look on celibacy 
as an accursed state, and generally are married be* 
fore twenty, as. hoping the Messiah may descend 
irotn theni. • < 

1 ' The dispersion of the Jews into all the nations 
of the earth is the second remarkable particular 
of that people, though not so hard to be? ac- 
counted for. They were always in rebellions 
'and tumults while they had the temple and holy 
«Sty in view, for which reason they have-oftdn 
b^mr driven oufc of their old habitations in the 
land of promises They have as often been 
batoishfed out? of- most other places where they 
h&ve sgttlfed-, which muBt very much disperse and 
•gcafft&t*. people)<aild r «eblige them to seek a live- 
lihood where they can find it. Besides, the whole 
pfeople < U''nftw5&i*ace of such > merchants aiare 
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wanderers by profession* and; at die *ame time, 
are in most, if not all places, incapable of either 
lands or offices, that might engage them to make 
any part of the world their home. . 

This dispersion would probably have lost their 
religion, had it not been secured by the strength 
of its constitution: for they are to live all in a 
body, and generally within the same enclosure ; 
to marry among themselves, and to eat no meats 
that are not killed or prepared their own way. 
This shuts them out from all table conversation, 
and the most agreeable intercourses of life ; and, 
by consequence, excludes them from the most 
probable means of conversion. 

If, in the last place, we consider what provi- 
dential reasons may be assigned for these three 
particulars, we shall find that their numbers, dis- 
persion, and adherence to their religion, have fur- 
nished every age, and every nation of the world, 
with the strongest arguments for the Christian 
faith, not only as these very particulars are fore- 
told of them, but as they themselves are the de- 
positaries of these, and all the other prophecies, 
which tend to their own confusion. Their num- 
ber furnishes us with a sufficient cloud of wit- 
nesses rthat attest the truth of the old Bible. 
Their dispersion spreads these witnesses through 
all parts of the world. The adherence to their 
religion makes their testimony unquestionable. 
Had the whole body of the Jews been converted 
to Christianity, we should certainly have thought 



all. the prophecies* of 'the Old Testament, that re- 
late to the ooming> and history of our blessed Sa- 
viour, forged *bf Christians, and havekfoked upon 
them, with the prophecies of the' Sibyls, as made 
many years after the events they pretended to 
foretel. .-.■■•.-- 
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HINTS ON THE DUTIES OF PARENTS AND 

CHILDREN. 



Of all hardnesses of heart there is none so in- 
excusable as that of parents towards their chil- 
dren. An obstinate, inflexible, unforgiving tem- 
per is odious upon all occasions ; but here it is 
unnatural. The love, tenderness, and compassion, 
which are apt to arise in us towards those who 
depend upon us, is that by which the whole world 
of life is upheld. The Supreme Being, by the 
transcendant excellency and goodness of his na- 
ture, extends his mercy towards all his works ; 
and because his creatures have not such a spon- 
taneous benevolence and compassion towards 
those who are under their care and protection, 
he has implanted in them an instinct, that supplies 
the place of this inherent goodness. I have illus- 
trated this kind of instinct in former papers, and 
have shown how it runs through all the species of 
brute creatures, as indeed the whole animal crea- 
tion subsists by it. 

This instinct in man is more general and ito- 
circumscribed than in brutes, as being enlarged 
by the dictates of reason and duty. For if We 
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consider ourselves attentively, we shall find that 
we are not only inclined to love those who de» 
scend from us, but that we bear a kind of oropyi^ 
or natural affection, to every thing which relies 
upon us for its good and preservation. De- 
pendence is a perpetual call upon humanity, and 
a greater incitement to tenderness and pity, than 
any other motive whatsoever. 

The man, therefore, who, notwithstanding any 
passion or resentment, can overcome this power* 
fill instinct and extinguish natural affection, de«? 
bases his mind even below brutality, frustrates, 
as much as in him lies, the great design of Provi- 
dence, and strikes out of his nature one of the 
most divine principles that is planted in it. 

Among innumerable arguments which might be 
brought against such an unreasonable proceeding, 
I shall only insist on one. We make it the con? 
dition of our forgiveness that we forgive others. 
In our very prayers we desire no more than to be 
treated by this kind of retaliation. The case 
therefore before us seems to be what they call a 
" case in point ;" the relation between the child 
and father being what comes nearest to that be^ 
tween a creature and its Creator. If the father 
is inexorable to the child who has offended, let 
the offence be of never so high a nature, how will 
he address himself to the Supreme Being, under 
tfye tender appellation of a Father, and desire of 
^gypa s^ch a forgiveness as he himself refuses to 
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To this I might add many other religious, as 
well as many prudential considerations ; but if 
the last-mentioned mod vfc Aloes not prevail, I de- 
spair of succeeding by any other. 

I must confess, in all controversies between pa- 
rents and their children, I am naturally prejudiced 
in favour of the former. The obligations on that 
side can never be acquitted, and I think it is one 
of the greatest reflections upon human nature, 
that paternal instinct should be a stronger motive 
to' love than filial gratitude ; that the receiving of 
favours should be a less inducement to goodwill, 
tenderness and commiseration, than the conferring 
of them; and that the taking care of any person 
should endear the child or dependant more to 
the parent 01 benefactor, than the parent or be- 
nefactor to the child or dependant ; yet so it hap- 
pens, that for one cruel parent we meet with a 
thousand undutiful children. This is, indeed; 
wonderfully contrived (as I have formerly ob- 
served) for the support of every living species ; 
but at the same time that it shows the wisdom of 
the Creator, it discovers the imperfection and de- 
generacy of the creature. 
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SELF-KNOWLEDGE. 



* .; 



Hyfqprjsy at the fashionable end of the town is , 
very different from hypocrisy in the city. Tb£. 
inpdish hypocrite endeavours to appear more. .vi- 
cious than he really is, the other kind of hypocrite 
more .virtuous. The former is afraid of every 
thing, that has the show of religion in it, ancj. 
wo^14 be. thought engaged in many criminal gait 
lantift$$ ^nd amours which he is not guilty of.. 
Tb^J^ter assumes a face of sanctity, and covers 
a multitude of vices under a seeming religious de- 
portin^nt. •_,..,, 
I JSuJothere j$ another kind of hypocrisy, which 
diflferB/jfronuboth these, and which I intend to 
make the subject of this paper: I mean that hy- 
pocrisy, by which a man does not only deceive the 
world, but very often imposes on himself; that 
hypocrisy which conceals his own heart from 
him, and makes him believe he is more virtuous 
than he really is, and either not attend to his 
vices, or mistake even his vices for virtues. It is 
this fatal hypocrisy and self-deceit, which is taken 
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notice of in those words, " Who can understand 
his errors ? cleanse thou me from secret faults." 

If the open professors of impiety deserve the 
utmost application and endeavours of moral wri- 
ters to recover them from vice and folly, how 
much more may those lay a claim to their care 
and compassion, who are walking in the paths of 
death, while they fancy themselves engaged in a 
course of virtue ! I shall endeavour therefore to 
lay down some rules for the discovery of those 
vices that lurk in the secret corners of the soul, 
and to show my reader those methods by which 
he may arrive at a true and impartial knowledge 
of himself. The usual means prescribed for this 
purpose are, to examine ourselves by the rules 
which are laid down for our direction in sacred 
writ, and to compare our lives with the life of that 
person who acted up to the perfection of human 
nature, and is the standing example, as well as 
the great guide and instructor, of those who re- 
ceive his doctrines. Though these two heads 
cannot he too much insisted upon, I shall but just 
mention them, since they have been handled by 
many great and eminent writers. 

I would therefore propose the following me- 
thods to the consideration of such as would find 
out their secret faults, and make a true estimate 
of themselves. 

In the first place, let them consider well what 
are the characters which they bear among their 
enemies. Our friends very often natter i 
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much as our own hearts. They either do not 
see our faults, or conceal them from us, or soften 
them by their representations, after such a manner 
that we think them too trivial to be taken notice 
of. An adversary, on the contrary, makes a 
stricter search into us, discovers every flaw and 
imperfection in our tempers ; and though his 
malice may set them in too strong a light, it has 
generally some ground for what it advances. A 
friend exaggerates a man's virtues, an enemy in- 
flames his crimes. A wise man should give a 
just attention to both of them, so far as they may 
tend to the improvement of one, and the diminu- 
tion of the other. Plutarch has written an essay 
on the benefits which a man may receive from his 
enemies, and, among the good fruits of enmity, 
mentions this in particular, that by the reproaches 
which it casta upon us we see the worst side of 
ourselves, and open our eyes to several blemishes 
and defects in our lives and conversations, which 
we should not have observed without the help of 
such ill-natured monitors. 

In order likewise to come at a true knowledge 
of ourselves, we should consider on the other hand 
how far we may deserve the praises and approba- 
tions which the world bestows upon ua ; whether 
the actions they celebrate proceed from laudable 
and worthy motives ; and how far we are really 
possessed of the virtues which gain us applause 
among those with whom we converse. Such a 
reflection is absolutely necessary, if we consider 







how apt we are. either to value or condemn onr- 
selvea by the opinions of others, and to sacrifice 
the report of our own hearts to the judgment of 
the world. 

In the next place, that we may not deceive our- 
selves in a point of so much importance, we should 
not lay too great a stress on any supposed virtues 
we possess that arc of a doubtful nature : and 
such we may esteem all those in which multitudes 
of men dissent from us, who are as good and wise 
as ourselves. We should always act with great 
cautiousness and circumspection in points where 
it is not impossible that we may be deceived. In- 
temperate zeal, bigotry, and persecution for any 
party or opinion, how praise-worthy soever they 
may appear to weak men of our own principles, 
produce infinite calamities among mankind, and 
are highly criminal in their own nature : and yet 
how many persons eminent for piety suffer such 
monstrous and absurd principles of action to take 
root in their minds under the colour of virtues! 
For my own part, I must own I never yet knew 
any party so just and reasonable, that a man 
could follow it in its height and violence, and at 
the same time be innocent. 

We should likewise be very apprehensive of 
those actions which proceed from natural consti- 
tutions, favourite passions, particular education, 
or whatever promotes our worldly interest or ad- 
vantage. In these and the like cases, a man's 
judgment is easily perverted, and a wrong I 




hwg iipoildDS mind* 'These are thfefntets bf pre- 
j y#W r^thei uagwided avenues of the mind, "by 
W&iffejA^thousahd errors and secret {adits ' find 
admission, without being observed or takfch notice 
of lii( A/WStf* mn will suspect those actions to 
TfJ^ht he is directed by something besides reason, 
an^}.! always apprehend some concealed evil in 
eggry resolution that is of a disputable nature, 
wJ}£Q<4ift<i9 comfortable to his particular temper, 
hjsiaglB, or way of life, or when it favours his plea- 
Wfcor.liia profit. 

^here. ia nothing of greater importance to us 
th$p thus diligently to sift our thoughts, and exa- 
npge all these dark recesses of the mind, if we 
wpu)4 establish our souls in such a solid and sub- 
sta^^J virtue, as will turn to account in that 
gj$ftt daj when it must stand the test of infinite 
wju^ojni and justice. 

i^t shall conclude this essay with observing that 
tl^jjtwpi kinds of hypocrisy I have here spoken of, 
napyj^ that of deceiving the world, and that of 
UtyjBtgfng on ourselves, are touched with wonderful 
bgjMty in ,the hundred and thirty-ninth psalm. 
T^ej^ly p£jhe first kind of hypocrisy is there set 
forth by reflections on God's omniscience and 
°ftf 1 ijV#f£#P£* which are celebrated in as noble 
s ^}iBfc3 Ct,PP£ tr y ^ an y other I ever met with 
ei iJifif5rfftflW^ ,or ' P ro ^^ e ' The otner kind of hy- 
P°K?^fo yJw^by a man deceives himself, is inti- 
m^g^nin, t\i# iwo last verses, where the psalmist 
a 4Ajf sfflfoWinfelf to the great Searcher of hearts 
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To this I might add many other religious, as 
well as many prudential considerations ; but if 
the last-mentioned motive vtloes not prevail, I de- 
spair of succeeding by any other. 

I must confess, in all controversies between pa- 
rents and their children, I am naturally prejudiced 
in favour of the former. The obligations on that 
side can never be acquitted, and I think it is one 
of the greatest reflections upon human nature, 
that paternal instinct should be a stronger motive 
to 'love than filial gratitude ; that the receiving, of 
favours should be a less inducement to goodwill, 
tehdemess and commiseration, than the conferring 
of them; and that the taking care of any person 
should endear the child or dependant more to 
the parent 01 benefactor, than the parent or be- 
nefactor to the child or dependant ; yet so it hap- 
pens, that for one cruel parent we meet with a 
thousand undutiful children. This is, indeed; 
wonderfully contrived (as I have formerly ob- 
served) for the support of every living species ; 
but at the same time that it shows the wisdom of 
the Creator, it discovers the imperfection and de- 
generacy of the creature. 
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There is no passion which steals into the heart 
more imperceptibly, and covers itself under more 
disguises, than pride. For my own part, I think 
if there is any passion or vice which I am wholly 
a stranger to, it is this ; though at the same time, 
perhaps, this very judgment which I form of my- 
self proceeds in some measure from this corrupt 
principle. 

I have been always wonderfully delighted with 
that sentence in holy writ,—" Pride was not made 
for man." There is not indeed any single view of 
human nature under its present condition, which 
is not sufficient to extinguish in us all the secret 
seeds of pride ; and, on the contrary, to sink the 
soul into the lowest state of humility, and what 
the school-men call self-annihilation. Pride was 
not made for man as he is, 

1 . A sinful, 

2. An ignorant, 

3. A miserable being, 

There is nothing in his understanding, in his 
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will, or in bis present condition, that can tempi 
any considerate creature to pride or vanity. 

These three very reasons why he should not be 
proud, are notwithstanding the reasons why he ii 
so. Where he not a sinful creature, he would no 
be subject to a passion which rises from the de 
pravity of his nature ; were he not an ignoran 
creature, he would see that he has nothing to In 
proud of; and were not the whole species miser 
able, he would not have those wretched objects o: 
comparison before his eyes, which are the occa 
sions of this passion, and which make one mai 
value himself more than another. 

A wise man will be contented that his glory be 
deferred until such time as he shall be truly glo- 
rified ; when his understanding shall be cleared] 
his will rectified, and his happiness assured; 01 
in other words, when he shall be neither sin- 
ful, nor ignorant, nor miserable. 

If there be any thing which makes human na- 
ture appear ridiculous to beings of superior facul- 
ties, it must be pride. They know so well the va- 
nity of those imaginary perfections that swell the 
heart of man, and of those little supernumerary 
advantages, whether in birth, fortune, or title, 
which one man enjoys above another, that it must 
certainly very much astonish, if it does not very 
much divert them, when they see a mortal puffed 
up, and valuing himself above his neighbours on any 
of these accounts, at the same time that he is ob- 
noxious to all the common calamities of the spscies. 
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• To set this thought in its true light, we will 
fancy, if you please, that yonder mole-hill is in- 
habited by reasonable creatures, and that every 
pismire, (his' shape and way of life only excepted) 
is endowed with human passions. . How should 
we smile to hear one give us an account of the 
pedigrees, distinctions, and titles that reign 
among them ! Observe how the whole swarm di- 
vide and 'make way for the pismire that passes 
through them! You must understand he is an 
emmet of quality, and has better blood in his 
veins, than any pismire in the mole-hill. Do not 
you see how sensible he is of it, how slow he 
marches forward, how the whole rabble of ants 
keep their distance ? Here you may observe one 
placed upon a little eminence, and looking down 
on a long row of labourers. He is the richest in- 
sect on this side the hillock, he has a walk of 
half a yard in length, and a quarter of an inch in 
breadth, he keeps an hundred menial servants, 
and. has at least fifteen barley corns in his gra- 
nary. He is now chiding and beslaving the em- 
met jthat sttads before him, and who, for all that 
we can discover, is as good an emmet as himself. 

But here comes an insect of figure i Do not 
you take notice of a little white straw that he car- 
ries in his mouth ? That straw, you must under- 
stand, he would not part with for the longest 
tract about the mole-hill : did you but know 1 what 
he has undergone to purchase it ! See how the 
ants of all qualities and conditions swarm about 
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him! Should this straw drop out of hii mouth, 
you would see all this numerous circle of attend* 
»nts follow the next that took it up, and leave the 
discarded insect, or run over his back to come at 
his successor. 

If now you hare a mind to see all the ladies of 
the mole-hill, observe first the pismire that Hat- 
ens to the emmet on her left hand, at the same 
time that she seems to turn away her head from 
him. He tells this poor insect that she is a god- 
dess, that her eyes are brighter than the sun, that 
life and death are at her disposal. She believes 
him, and gives herself a thousand little airs upon 
it. Mark the vanity of the pismire on your left 
hand. She can scarce crawl with age; but you 
must know she vaLues herself upon her birth; 
and, if you mind, spurns at every one that comet 
within her reach. The little nimble coquette 
that is running along by the side of her is a wit. 
She has broke many a pismire's heart. Do but 
observe what a drove of lovers are running after 
her. 

We will here finish this imaginary scene ; but 
first of all, to draw the- parallel closer, will sup- 
pose, if you please, that death comes down upon 
the mole-hill, in the shape of a cock sparrow, who 
picks up, without distinction, the pismire of qua- 
lity and Ins flatterers, the pismire of substance 
and day-labourers, the white-straw officer and his 
sycophants, with all the goddesses, wits, and 
beauties of the mole-hill. 
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May we not imagine that beings of superior na- 
tures and perfections regard all the instances of 
pride and vanity, among our species, in the same 
kind of view, when they take a survey of those 
who inhabit the earth , or in the language of an 
ingenious French poet : of those pismires that 
people this heap of dirt, which human vanity has 
divided into climates and regions. 
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HABITJJAL GOOD INTENTION, 



It is the great art and secret of Christianity, if ! 
may use that phrase, to manage our actions U 
the best advantage, and direct them in such i 
manner that every thing we do may turn to ac 
count at that great day, when every thing w< 
have done will be set before us. 

In order to give this consideration its ful 
weight, we may cast all our actions under tb 
division of such as are in themselves either goo<i 
evil, or indifferent. If we divide our intention 
after the same manner, and consider them wit 
regard to our actions, we may discover that grei 
art and secret of religion which I have here men 
tioned. 

A good intention joined to a good action give 
it its proper force and efficacy ; joined to an ev 
action, extenuates its malignity, and in some case 
may take it wholly away ; and joined to an indii 
ferent action, turns it to a virtue, and makes i 
meritorious as far as human actions can be so. 

In the next place, to consider in the same man 
ner the influence of an evil intention upon ou 
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actions. An evil intention perverts the best of 
actions, and makes them in reality, what the 
fathers with a witty kind of zeal have termed the 
virtues of the heathen ■world, so many shining 
sins. It destroys the innocence of an indifferent 
action, and gives an evil action all possible black- 
ness and horror, or, in the emphatical language 
of sacred writ, makes " sin exceeding sinful." 

If, in the last place, we consider the nature of 
an indifferent intention, we shall find that it de- 
stroys the merit of a good action ; abates, but 
never takes away the malignity of an evil action ; 
and leaves an indifferent action in its natural state 
of indifference. 

It is therefore of unspeakable advantage to 
possess our minds with an habitual good intention, 
and to aim all our thoughts, words, and actions 
at some laudable end, whether it be the glory of 
our Maker, the good of mankind, or the benefit 
of our own souls. 

There is something very devout, though not 
solid, in Acosta's answer to Limborch, who ob- 
jects to him the multiplicity of ceremonies in the 
Jewish religion, as washings, dresses, meats, pur- 
gations, and the like. The reply which the Jew 
makes upon this occasion is, to the best of my re- 
membrance, as follows: "There are not duties 
enough," says he, "in the essential parts of the 
law for a zealous and active obedience. Time, 
place, and person are requisite, before you have 
an opportunity of putting a moral virtue into prac- 
n3 
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lice. Wc have therefore," says he, " enlarged 
the sphere of our duty, and made many things, 
which arc in themselves indifferent, a part of our 
religion, that wc may have more occasions nf 
showing our love to God, and in all the circum- 
stances of life be doing something to please him. 

Monsieur St. Evremond has endeavoured m 
palliate the superstitions of the Roman-catholic 
religion with the same kind of apology, where he 
pretends to consider the different spirits of the 
Papists and the Calvinists, as to the great points 
wherein they disagree. He tells us, that the 
former are actuated by love, and the other by 
fear; and that in their expressions of duty and 
devotion towards the Supreme Being, the former 
seem particularly careful to do every thing which 
may possibly please him, and the other to abstain 
from every thing which may possibly displease 
him. 

But notwithstanding this plausible reason with 
which both the Jew and the Roman Catholic 
would excuse their respective superstitions, it is 
certain there is something in them very pernicious 
to mankind, and destructive to religion; because 
the injunction of superfluous ceremonies make* 
such actions duties, as were before indifferent, 
and by that means renders religion more burden- 
some and difficult than it is in its own nature, be- 
trays many into sins of omission which they could 
not otherwise be guilty of, and fixes the minds of 
the vulgar to the shadowy, unessential points, in- 
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stead of the more weighty and more important 
matters of the law. 

This zealous and active obedience however 
takes place in the great point we are recommend- 
ing; for, if, instead of prescribing to ourselves 
indifferent actions as duties, we apply a good in- 
tention to all our most indifferent actions, we make 
oar very existence one continued act of obedience, 
we turn our diversions and amusements to our 
eternal advantage, and are pleasing Him, whom 
we are made to please, in all the circumstances 
and occurrences of life. 

It is this excellent frame of mind, this holy of- 
ficiousness, (if I may be allowed to call it such) 
which is recommended to us by the apostle in 
that uncommon precept wherein he directs us to 
propose to ourselves the glory of our Creator in 
all our most indifferent actions, " whether we eat 
or drink, or whatsoever we do *." 

A person therefore who is possessed with such 
an habitual good intention, as that which I have 
been here speaking of, enters upon no single cir- 
cumstance of life, without considering it as well- 
pleasing to the great Author of his being, con- 
formable to the dictates of reason, suitable to hu- 
man nature in general, or to (hat particular station 
in which Providence has placed him. He lives 
in a perpetual sense of the Divine Presence, re- 
gards himself as acting, in the whole course of 
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bis existence, under the observation and inspec- 
tion of that Being, who is privy to all his motions 
and all his thoughts, who knows his " down-sit- 
ting and his up-rising, who is about his path, and 
about his bed; and spieth out all his ways *." In 
a word, he remembers that the eye of bis Judge 
is always upon him, and in every action he re- 
flects that he is doing what is commanded or al- 
lowed by Him who will hereafter either reward or 
punish it. This was the character of those holy 
men of old, who in that beautiful phrase of Scrip- 
ture are said to have " walked with God^-." 

* Psalm cxzxix. 2, 3. f Geo. ▼. 22. vL 9. 
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HONOUR. 



Every principle that is a motive to good actions 
ought to be encouraged, since men are of so dif- 
ferent a make, that the same principle does not 
work equally upon all minds. What some men 
are prompted to by conscience, duty, or religion, 
which are only different names for the same thing, 
others are prompted to by honour. 

The sense of honour is of so fine and delicate a 
nature, that it is only to be met with in minds 
which are naturally noble, or in such as have been 
cultivated by good examples, or a refined educa- 
tion. This paper therefore is chiefly designed 
for those who by means of any of these advantages 
are, or ought to be, actuated by this glorious 
principle. 

But as nothing is more pernicious than a prin- 
ciple of action, when it is misunderstood, I shall 
consider honour with respect to three sorts of 
men. First of all, with regard to those who have 
a right notion of it. Secondly, with regard to 
those who have a mistaken notion of it. And 
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thirdly, with regard to those who treat it as chi- 
merical, and turn it into ridicule. 

In the first place, true honour, though it be a 
different principle from religion, is that which 
produces the same effects. The lines of action, 
though drawn from different parts, terminate in 
the same point. Religion embraces virtue, as it 
is enjoined by the laws of God ; honour, as it is 
graceful to human nature. The religious man 
fears, the man of honour scorns to do an ill action. 
The Utter considers vice as something that is be- 
neath him, the other as something that is offensive 
to the Divine Being. The one as what is un- 
becoming, the other as what is forbidden. Thus 
Seneca speaks in the natural and genuine lan- 
guage of a man of honour, when he declares, 
that were there no God to see or punish vice, he 
would not commit it, because it is of so mean, so 
base, and so vile a nature. 

I shall conclude (his head with the description 
of honour in the part of young Juba : 

" Honour's* sacred tie, the law of kings, 
The noble mind's distinguishing perfection. 
That aids and strengthens virtue where it meets 

her, 

And imitates her actions where she is not. 
It ought nut to be sported with -" Cato. 

In the second place, we are to consider those 
who have mistaken notion* of honour. And these 
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are such ns establish any thing to themselves lor 
a point of honour, which is contrary either to the 
laws of God, or of their country; who think it 
more honourable to revenge than to forgive an 
injury; who make no scruple of telling a lie, but 
would put any man to death that accuses them of 
it ; who are more careful to guard their reputation 
by their courage, than by their virtue. True 
fortitude U indeed so becoming in human nature, 
that he who wants it scarce deserves the name of 
a man ; but we find several who so much abuse 
this notion, that they place the whole idea of ho- 
nour in a kind of brutal courage ; by which means 
we have had many among us who have called 
themselves men of honour, that would have been 
a disgrace to a gibbet. In a word, the man who 
sacrifices any duty of a reasonable creature to a 
prevailing mode or fashion, who looks upon any 
thing as honourable that is displeasing to his 
Maker, or destructive to society, who thinks him- 
self obliged by this principle to the practice of 
some virtues and not of others, is by no means to 
be reckoned among true men of honour. 

Timogenes was a lively instance of one actuated 
by false honour. Timogenes would smile at a 
man's jest who ridiculed his Maker, and at the 
same time run a man through the body that spoke 
ill of his friend. Timogenes would have scorned 
to have betrayed a secret, that waa intrusted with 
him, though the fate of his country depended upon 
the discovery of it. Timogenes took away the 
n 6 



life of a young fellow in a duel, for having spoken 
ill of Belinda, a lady whom lie himself had seduced 
in her youth, and betrayed into want and igno- 
miny. To close his character, Timogenes,' after 
having ruined several poor tradesmen's families 
who had trusted him, sold his estate to satisfy 
his creditors ; but, like a man of honour, disposed 
of all the money lie could make of it, in the pay- 
ing off his play debts, or, to speak in his own lan- 
guage, his debts of honour. 

In the third place, we are to consider those 
persons, who treat this principle as chimerical, 
and turn it into ridicule. Men who are pro- 
fessedly of no honour are of a more profligate and 
abandoned nature than even those who are ac- 
tuated by false notions of it, as there are more 
hopes of a heretic than of an atheist. These 
sons of infamy consider honour with old Syphax, 
in the play before mentioned, as a fine imaginary 
notion that leads astray young unexperienced 
men, and draws them into real mischiefs, while 
they are engaged in the pursuits of a shadow. 
These are generally persons who, in Shakes- 
peare's phrase, " are worn and hackneyed in the 
ways of men;" whose imaginations are grown 
callous, and have lost all those delicate sentiments 
which are natural to minds that are innocent and 
undepravcd. Such old battered miscreants ridi- 
cule every thing as romantic that comes in com- 
petition with their present interest, and treat those 
persons as visionaries, who dare stand up i 
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corrupt age for what has not its immediate reward 
joined to it. The talents, interest, or experience 
of such men, make them very often useful in all 
parties, and at all times. But whatever wealth and 
dignities they may arrive at, they ought to con- 
sider, that every one stands as a blot in the annals 
of his country 9 who arrives at the temple of ho- 
nour by any other way than through that of virtue. 
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A GOOD CONSCIENCE. 



A good conscience is to the soul what health is to 
the body ; it preserves a constant ease and serenity 
within us, and more than countervails all the cala- 
mities and afflictions which can possibly befal us. 
I know nothing so hard for a generous mind to 
get over as calumny and reproach, and cannot 
find any method of quieting the soul under them, 
besides this single one, of our being conscious to 
ourselves that we do not deserve them. 

I have always been mightily pleased with that 
passage in Don Quixote, where the fantastical 
knight is represented as loading a gentleman of 
good sense with praises and eulogiums. Upon 
which the gentleman makes this reflection to 
himself: How grateful is praise to human nature! 
I cannot forbear being secretly pleased with the 
commendations I receive, though I am sensible it 
is a madman that bestows them on me. In the 
same manner, though we are often sure that the 
censures which are pissed upon us are uttered by 
those who know nothing of us, and have 
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means nor abilities to form a right judgment of 
us, we cannot forbear being; grieved at what they 
say. 

In order to heal this infirmity, which is so na- 
tural to the best and wisest of men, I have taken 
a particular pleasure in observing the conduct of 
the old philosophers, how they bore themselves 
up against the malice and detraction of thwr 
enemies. 

The way to silence calumny, says Bias, is to be 
always exercised in such things as are praise- 
worthy. Socrates, after having received sentence, 
told his friends, that he had always accustomed 
himself to regard truth and not censure, and that 
he was not troubled at his condemnation, because 
he knew himself free from guilt. It was in the 
same spirit that he heard the accusations of his 
two great adversaries, who had uttered against 
him the most virulent reproaches. Anytus and 
Melitus, says he, may procure sentence against 
ine, but they cannot hurt me. This divine philo- 
sopher was so well fortified in his own innocence, 
that he neglected all the impotence of evil tongues 
which were engaged in his destruction. This 
was properly the support of a good conscience, 
that contradicted the reports which had been 
raised against him, and cleared him to himself. 

Others of the philosophers rather chose to re- 
tort the injury by a smart reply, than thus to dis- 
arm it with respect to themselves. They shew 
that it stung them, though at the same time they 
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had the address to make their aggressors suffer 
with them. Of this kind was Aristotle's reply to 
one who pursued him with lung and bitter invec- 
tives. " You," says he, " who are used to suffer 
reproaches, utter them with delight ; I, who have 
not been used to utter them, lake no pleasure in 
hearing them." Diogenes was still more severe 
on one who spoke ill of him. " Nobody will be- 
lieve you when you speak ill of me, any more 
than they would believe me should I speak well 
of you." 

In these, and many other instances I could 
produce, the bitterness of the answer sufficiently 
testifies the uneasiness of mind the person was 
under who made it. I would rather advise my 
reader, if be has not in this case the secret con- 
solation that he deserves no such reproaches as 
are cast upon him, to follow the advice of Epic- 
tetus : " If any one speaks ill of thee, consider 
whether he has truth on his side ; and if so, 
reform thyself, that his censures may not affect 
thee." When Anaximander was told, that the 
very boys laughed at his singing ; " Ay," says he. 
" then I must learn to sing better." But of all 
the sayings of philosophers which I have gathered 
together for my own use on this occasion, there 
are none which carry in them more candour and 
good sense than the two following ones of Plato. 
Being told that he had many enemies who spoke 
ill of him; " It is no matter," said he, " 1 will 
live so that none shall believe them." Hearing 
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at another time that an intimate friend of his had 
spoken detractingly of him : " I am sure he would 
not do it/' says he, " if he had not some reason 
for it." This is the surest as well as the noblest 
way of drawing the sting out of a reproach, and a 
true metho4 of preparing a man for that great 
and only relief against the pains of calumny, " a 
good conscience." 
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THE DESIRE OF FAME. 
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The soul, considered abstractedly from its pas- 
sions, is of a remiss and sedentary nature, slow 
in its resolves, and languishing in its executions- 
The use therefore of the passions is to stir it up, 
and to put it upon action, to awaken the under- 
standing, to enforce the will, and to make the 
whole man more vigorous and attentive in the 
prosecution of his designs. As this is the end of 
the passions in general, so it is particularly of am- 
bition, which pushes the soul to such actions as 
are apt to procure honour and reputation to the 
actor. But if we carry our reflections higher, we 
may discover farther ends of Providence in im- 
planting this passion in mankind. 

It was necessary for the world, that arts should 
be invented and improved, books written and 
transmitted to posterity, nations conquered and 
civilized. Now since the proper and genuine 
motives to these, and the like great actions, would 
only influence virtuous minds ; there would be 
but small improvements in the world, were there 
not some common principle of action working 
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equally with all men. And such a principle is 
ambition, or a desire of fame, by which great en- 
dowments are not suffered to lie idle and useless 
to the public, and many vicious men are over- 
reached as it were, and engaged contrary to their 
natural inclinations in a glorious and laudable 
course of action. For we may farther observe, 
that men of the greatest abilities are most fired 
with ambition ; and that, on the contrary, mean 
and narrow minds are the least actuated by it ; 
whether it be that a man's sense of liis own inca- 
pacities makes him despair of coming at fame, or 
that he has not enough range of thought to look 
out for any good which does not more immediately 
relate to his interest or convenience ; or that Pro- 
vidence, in the very frame of his soul, would not 
subject him to such a passion as would be useless 
to the world, and a torment to himself. 

Were not this desire of fame very strong, the 
difficulty of obtaining it, and the danger of losing 
it when obtained, would be sufficient to deter a 
man from so vain a pursuit. 

How few are there who are furnished with 
abilities sufficient to recommend their actions to 
the admiration of the world, and to distinguish 
themselves from the rest of mankind ! Providence 
for the most part sets us upon a level, and ob- 
serves a kind of proportion in its dispensations 
towards us. If it renders us perfect in one ac- 
complishment, it generally leaves us defective in 
another, and seems careful rather of preserving 
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every person from being mean and deficient in 
his qualifications, than of making any single one 
eminent or extraordinary. 

Among those who are the most richly endowed 
by nature, and accomplished by their own indus- 
try, how few are there whose virtues are not ob- 
scured by the ignorance, prejudice, or envy of 
their beholders ! Some men cannot discern be- 
tween a noble and a mean action. Others are apt 
to attribute them to some false end or intention ; 
and others purposely misrepresent, or put a wrong 
interpretation on them. But the more to enforce 
this consideration, we may observe that those are 
generally most unsuccessful in their pursuit after 
fame, who are most desirous of obtaining it. It 
is Sallust's remark upon Cato, that the less he 
coveted glory, the more he acquired it *. 

Men take an ill-natured pleasure in crossing 
our inclinations, and disappointing us in what our 
hearts are most set upon. When, therefore, they 
have discovered the passionate desire of fame in 
the ambitious man, (as no temper of mind is more 
apt to shew itself) they become sparing and re- 
served in their commendations, they envy him the 
satisfaction of an applause, and look on their 
praises rather as a kindness done to his person, 
than as a tribute paid to his merit. Others who 
are free from this natural perverseness of temper 
grow wary in their praises of one who sets too 
great a value on them, lest they should raise him 
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too high in his own imagination, and by conse- 
quence remove him to a greater distance from 
themselves. 

But further, this : desire of fame naturally be- 
trays the ambitious man into such indecencies as 
are a lessening to his reputation. He is still 
afraid lest any of his actions should be thrown 
away in private, lest his deserts should be con- 
cealed from the notice of the world, or receive 
any disadvantage from the reports which other, 
make of them. This often sets him on empty 
boasts and ostentations of himself, and betrays 
bim into vain fantastical recitals of his own per- 
formances. His discourse generally leans one 
way, and whatever is the subject of it tends ob- 
liquely either to the detracting from others, or 
to the extolling of himself. Vanity is the natural 
weakness of an ambitious man, which exposes him 
to the secret scorn and derision of those he con- 
verses with, and ruins the character he is so in- 
dustrious to advance by it. For though his actions 
are never so glorious, they lose their lustre when 
they are drawn at large, and set to show by his 
own hand ; and as the world is more apt to find 
fault than to commend, the boast will probably be 
censured, when the great action that occasioned 
it is forgotten. 

Besides, this very desire of fame is looked on 
as a meanness and imperfection in the greatest 
character. A solid and substantial greatness of 
soul looks down, with a generous neglect, on the 

16 
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censures and applauses of the multitude, and 
places a man beyond the little noise aud strife of 
tongues. Accordingly we find in ourselves a se- 
cret awe and veneration for the character of one 
who moves above us, in a regular and illustrious 
course of virtue, without any regard to our good 
or ill opinions of him, to our reproaches or com- 
mendations. As on the contrary it is usual for us, 
when we would take off from the fame and repu- 
tation of an action, to ascribe it to vain-glory, and 
a desire of fame in the actor. Nor is this common 
judgment and opinion of mankind ill-founded : 
for certainly it denotes no great bravery of mind, 
to be worked up to any noble action by so selfish 
a motive, and to do that out of a desire of fame, 
which we could not be prompted to by a disin- 
terested love to mankind, or by a generous pas- 
sion for the glory of him who made us. 

Thus is fame a thing difficult to be obtained by 
all, but particularly by those who thirst after it, 
since most men have so much either of ill- nature, 
or of wariness, as not to gratify or sooth the 
vanity of the ambitious man ; and since this very 
thirst after fame naturally betrays him into such 
indecencies as are a lessening to his reputation, 
and is itself looked npon as a weakness in the 
greatest characters. 

In the next place, fame is easily lost, and as 
difficult to be preserved as it was at first to be 
acquired. But this I shall make the subject of a 
following paper. 
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There are many passions and tempers of mind 
which naturally dispose us to depress and vilify 
the merit of one rising in the esteem of mankind. 
All those who made their entrance into the world 
with the same advantages, and were once looked 
on as his equals, are apt to think the fame of his 
merits a reflection on their own deserts ; and will 
therefore take care to reproach him with the 
scandal of some past action, or derogate from the 
worth of the present, that they may still keep him 
on the same level with themselves. The like kind 
of consideration often stirs up the envy of such 
as were once his superiors, who think it a detrac- 
tion from their merit to see another get ground 
upon them, and overtake them in the pursuits of 
glory ; and will therefore endeavour to sink his 
reputation, that they may the better preserve 
their own. Those who were once his equals envy 
and defame him, because they now see him their 
superior ; and those who were once his superiors, 
because they look upon him as their equal. 
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But farther, a man whose extraordinary repu- 
tation thus lifts him up to the notice and observa- 
tion of mankind, draws a multitude of eyes upon 
him, that will narrowly inspect every part of him, 
consider him nicely in all views, and not be a 
little pleased, when they have taken him in the 
worst and most disadvantageous light. There are 
many who find a pleasure in contradicting the 
common reports of fame, and in spreading abroad 
the weaknesses of an exalted character. They 
publish their ill-natured discoveries with a secret 
pride, and applaud themselves for the singularity 
of their judgment, which has searched deeper 
than others, detected what the rest of the world 
have overlooked, and found a flaw in what the 
generality of mankind admires. Others there are 
who proclaim the errors and infirmities) of a great 
man with an inward satisfaction and complacency, 
if they discover none of the like errors and infir- 
mities in themselves ; for while they are exposing 
another's weaknesses, they are tacitly aiming at 
their own commendations, who are not subject to 
the like infirmities, and are apt to be transported 
with a secret kind of vanity, to see themselves su- 
perior, in some respects, to one of a sublime and 
celebrated reputation. Nay, it very often hap- 
pens, that none are more industrious in publishing 
the blemishes of an extraordinary reputation, than 
such as lie open to the same censures in their own 
characters, as either hoping to excuse their own 
defects by the authority of so high an example, 
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or to raise an imaginary applause to themselves, 
for resembling a person of an exalted reputation, 
though in the * blameable parts of his character. 
If all these secret springs of detraction fail, yet 
very often a vain ostentation of wh sets a man on 
attacking an established name, and sacrificing it 
to the mirth and laughter of those about him. A 
satire or a libel on one of the common stamp, never 
meets with that reception and approbation among 
its readers, as what is aimed at a person whose 
merit places him upon an eminence, and gives him 
a more conspicuous figure among men. Whether 
it be, that we think it shows greater art to expose 
and turn to ridicule a man whose character seems 
so improper a subject for it, or that we are pleased 
by some implicit kind of revenge, to see him taken 
down and humbled in his reputation, and in some 
measure reduced to our own rank, who had so far 
raised himself above us, in the reports and opi- 
nions of mankind. 

Thus* we see how many dark and intricate mo- 
tives there are to detraction and defamation, and 
how many malicious spies are searching into the 
actions of a great man, who is not, always, the 
best prepared for so narrow an inspection. For 
we may generally observe, that our admiration of 
a famous man lessens upon our nearer acquaint- 
ance with hhn : and that we seldom hear the de- 
scription of a celebrated person, without a cata- 
logue of some notorious weaknesses and infirmi- 
ties. The reason may be, because any little slip 
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is more conspicuous and observable in his conduct 
than in another's, as it is not of a piece with the 
rest of his character; or because it is impossible 
for a man at the same time to be attentive to the 
more important part of his life, and to keep a 
watchful eye over all the inconsiderable circum- 
stances of his behaviour and conversation ; or be- 
cause, as we have before observed, the same tem- 
per of mind which inclines us to a desire of fame, 
naturally betrays us into such sKps and unwari- 
nesses, as are not incident to men of a contrary 
disposition. 

After all it must be confessed, that a noble and 
triumphant merit often breaks through and dissi- 
pates these little spots and sullies in its reputation; 
but if by a mistaken pursuit after fame, or through 
human infirmity, any fake step be lhade in the 
more momentous concerns of life, the whole 
scheme of ambitious designs is broken and disap- 
pointed. The smaller stains and blemishes may 
die away and disappear, amidst the brightness 
that surrounds them ; but a blot of a deeper na- 
ture casts a shade on all the other beauties, and 
darkens the whole character. How difficult there- 

• 

fore is it to preserve a great name, when he that 
has acquired it is so obnoxious to such little 
weaknesses and infirmities as are no small dimi- 
nution to it when discovered; especially when 
they are so industriously proclaimed, and aggra- 
vated by such as were once his superiors, or 
equals •> by such as would set to show their judg- 
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ment, or their wit, and by such as are guilty, or 
innocent, of the same slips or misconducts in their 
own behaviour ! 

Bui; were there none of these dispositions in 
others to censure a famous man, nor any such 
miscarriages ia himself, yet would he meet with 
no small trouble in keeping up his reputation r in 
all its height and splendour. There must be 
always a noble train of actions to preserve his 
fane in life and motion. For when it is once at 
a stand, it naturally flags and languishes. Admi- 
ration is a very short-lived passion, that immedi- 
ately decays upon growing familiar with its object, 
unless it be still fed with fresh discoveries, and 
kept alive by a new perpetual succession of mira- 
cles rising up to its view. And even the greatest 
actions of a celebrated person labour under this 
disadvantage, that, however surprising and extra- 
ordinary they may be, they are no more than what 
axe expected from him ; but on the contrary, if 
they fall any thing below the opinion that is con- 
ceived of him, though they might raise the repu- 
tation of another, they are a diminution to his. 

One would think there should be something 
wonderfully pleasing in the possession of fame, 
that, notwithstanding all these mortifying consi- 
derations, can engage a man in so desperate a 
pursuit ; and yet, if we consider the little happi- 
ness that. attends a great character, and the mul- 
titude of disquietudes to which the desire of it 
subjects an ambitious mind, one would be still 

i2 
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the more surprised to see so many restless candi- 
dates for glory. 

Ambition raises a secret tumult in the soul, it 
inflames the mind, and puts it into a violent hurry 
of thought. It is still reaching after an empty 
imaginary good, that has not in it the power to 
abate or satisfy it. Most other things we long 
for can allay the cravings of their proper sense, 
and for a while set the appetite at rest : but fame 
is a good so wholly foreign to our natures, that 
we have no faculty in the soul adapted to it, nor 
any organ in the body to relish it : an object of 
desire, placed out of the possibility of fruition. 
tt may indeed fill the mind for a while with a 
giddy kind of pleasure, but it is such a pleasure 
as makes a man restless and uneasy under it ; and 
which does not so much satisfy the present thirst, 
as it excites fresh desires, and sets the soul on 
new enterprises. For how few ambitious men are 
there, who have got as much fame as they desired, 
and whose thirst after it has not been as eager in 
the very height of their reputation, as it was be- 
fore they became known and eminent among men ! 
There is not any circumstance in Caesar's charac- 
ter which gives me a greater idea of him, than a 
saying which Cicero tells us he frequently made 
use of in private conversation, " That he was sa- 
tisfied with his share of life and fame." " Se satit 
tel ad tutttiram, vel ad gloriam cixisse." Many 
indeed have given over their pursuits after fame, 
but that has proceeded either from the c 
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pointinents they have met in it, or from their ex- 
perience of the little pleasure which attends it, or 
from the better informati«ns or natural coldness 
of old age ; but seldom from a full satisfaction 
and acquiescence in their present enjoyments 
of it. 

Nor is fame only unsatisfying in itself, but the 
•lesire of it lays us open to many accidental trou- 
bles Wi.wii those are free from, who have not such 
a tender regard for it.. How often is the ambi- 
tious man cast down and disappointed, if he re- 
ceives no praise where lie expected it? Nay, 
how often is he mortified with the very praises he 
receives, if they do not rise so high as he thinks 
they ought; which they seldom do, unless in- 
creased by flattery, since few men have so good 
an opinion of us as we have of ourselves ? But if 
the ambitious man can be so much grieved even 
with praise itself, how will he be able to bear up 
under scandal and defamation ? for the same tem- 
per of mind which makes him desire fame, makes 
him hate reproach. If he can be transported 
with the extraordinary praises of men, he will be 
as much dejected by their censures. How little 
therefore is the happiness of an ambitious man, 
who gives every one a dominion over it, who thus 
subjects himself to the good or ill speeches of 
others, and puts it in the power of every mali- 
cious tongue to throw him into a fit of melan- 
choly, and destroy his natural rest and repose of 
mind ; especially when we consider that the world 
19 
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i§ more apt to censure than applaud* and himself 
fuller of imperfections than virtues. 

We may further observe, that such a man will 
be more grieved for the lops of fame, than he 
could have been pleased with the enjoyment of 
it. For though the presence of this imaginary 
good cannot make us happy, the absence of it may 
make us miserable: because in the enjoyment a£< 
an object we only find that share <rf i*asure 
which it is capable of giving iwj but in the loss of 
it we do not proportion our grief to the real value 
it bears, but to the value our fancies and imagine 
tions set upon it* 

So inconsiderable is the satisfaction that feme 
brings along with it, and so great the disquietudes 
to which it makes us liable. The desire of it 
stirs up very uneasy motions in the mind, and is 
rather inflamed than satisfied by the presence of 
the thing desired. The enjoyment of it brings 
but very little pleasure, though the loss or want 
of it be very sensible and afflicting ; and even this 
little happiness is so very precarious, that it wholly 
depends upon the will of others. We are not 
only tortured by the reproaches which are offered 
us, but are disappointed by the silence of men 
when it is unexpected; and humbled even by 
their praises. 
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That I might not lose myself upon a subject of so 
great extent as that of fame, I have treated it in 
a particular order and method. I have first of 
all considered the reasons why Providence may 
have implanted in our mind such a principle of 
action. I have in the next place shown from 
many considerations, first, that fame is a thing 
difficult to be obtained, and easily lost ; secondly, 
that it brings the ambitious man very little happi- 
ness, but subjects him to much uneasiness and 
dissatisfaction. I shall in the last place show, 
that it hinders us from obtaining an end which we 
have abilities to acquire, and which is accompa- 
nied with fulness of satisfaction. I need not tell 
my reader, that I mean by this end, that happi- 
ness which is reserved for us in another world, 
which every one has abilities to procure, and which 
will bring along with it « fulness of jo^ and plea- 
sures for evermore." 

How the pursuit after fame may hinder us in 
the attainment of this great end, I shall leave the 

i4 
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martyr or confessor lie concealed in the flourish- 
ing times of Christianity. Some virtues are only 
seen in affliction, and some in prosperity ; some in 
a private, and others in a public capacity. But 
the great Sovereign of the world beholds every 
perfection in its obscurity, and not only sees what 
we do, but what we would do. He views our be* 
haviour in every concurrence of affairs, and sees 
us engaged in all the possibilities of action. He 
discovers the martyr and confessor without the 
trial of flames and tortures, and will hereafter en- 
title many to the reward of actions, which they 
had never the opportunity of performing. Ano- 
ther reason why men cannot form a right judg- 
ment of us is, because the same actions may be 
aimed at different ends, and arise from quite con- 
trary principles. Actions are of so mixed a na- 
ture, and so full of circumstances, that as men pry 
into them more or less, or observe some parts 
more than others, they take different hints, and 
put contrary interpretations on them ; so that the 
same actions may represent a man as hypocritical 
and designing to one, which make him appear a 
saint or hero to another. He therefore who looks, 
upon the soul through its outward actions* often 
sees it through a deceitful medium, which is apt 
to discolour and pervert the object : so that on 
this account also, he is the only proper judge of 
our perfections, who does not guess at the since- 
rity of our intentions from the goodness of our ac- 
tions, but weighs the goodness of our actions by 
the sincerity of our intentions. 
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But further, it is impossible for outward ac- 
tions to represent the perfections of the soul, be* 
cause they can never show the strength of those 
principles from whence they proceed. They are 
not adequate expressions of our virtues, and can 
only show us what habits are in- the soul, without 
discovering the degree and perfection of such ha- 
bits. They are at best but weak resemblances of 
our intentions, faint and imperfect copies, that 
may acquaint us with the general design, but can 
never express the beauty and life of the original* 
But die great Judge of all the earth knows every 
different state and degree of human improvement, 
from those weak stirrings and tendencies of the 
will which have not yet formed themselves into 
regular purposes and designs, to the last entire 
finishing and consummation of a good habit. He 
beholds the first imperfect rudiments of a virtue 
in the soul, and keeps a watchful eye over it in 
all its progress, until it has received every grace 
it is capable of, and appears in its full beauty and 
perfection. Thus we see that none but the Su- 
preme Being can esteem us according to our pro- 
per merits, since all others must judge of us from 
our outward actions ; which can never give them 
a just estimate of us, since there are many perfec- 
tions of a man which are not capable of appear- 
ing in actions ; , many which, allowing no natural 
incapacity of showing themselves, want an oppor- 
tunity of doing it ; or should they all meet with 
an opportunity of appearing by actions, yet those 

16 
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actions may be misinterpreted, and applied to 
wrong principles : or though they plainly disco- 
vered the principles from whence they proceeded, 
they would never show the degree, strength, and 
perfection of those principles. 

And as the Supreme Being is the only proper 
judge of our perfections, so is he the only fit re- 
warder of them. Tliis is a consideration that 
comes home to our interest, as the other adupts 
itself to our ambition. And what could the most 
aspiring, or the most selfish man desire more, 
were he to form the notion of a Being to whom 
he would recommend himself, than such a know- 
ledge as can discover the least appearance of 
perfection in him, and such a goodness as will 
proportion a reward to it ? 

Let the ambitious man therefore turn all his 
desire of fame this way; and that he may pro- 
pose to himself a fame worthy of his ambition, let 
him consider, that if he employs his abilities to 
the best advantage, the time will come when the 
Supreme Governor of the world, the great Judge 
of mankind, who sees every degree of perfection 
in others, and possesses all possible perfection in 
himself, shall proclaim his worth before men and 
angels, and pronounce to him in the presence of 
the whole creation that best and most significant 
of applauses, " Well done, thou good and f 
ful servant, enter thou into thy Master's joy." 
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Man is subject to innumerable pains and sorrows 
by the very condition of humanity, and yet, as if 
nature had not sown evils enough in life, we are 
continually adding grief to grief, and aggravating 
the common calamity by our cruel treatment of 
one another. Every man's natural weight of 
afflictions is still made more heavy by the envy, 
malice, treachery, or injustice of his neighbour. 
At the same time that the storm beats upon the 
whole species, we are falling foul upon one ano- 
ther. 

Half the 'misery of human life might be ex- 
tinguished* would men alleviate the geheral curse 
they lie under, by mutual offices of compassion, 
benevolence, and humanity. There is nothing 
therefore which we ought more to encourage in 
ourselves and others, than that disposition of mind 
which in our language goes under the title of 
good-nature, and which I shall choose for the 
subject of this day's speculation. 

Good-nature is more agreeable in conversation 
than wit, and gives a certain air to the counte- 

15 
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nance which is more amiable than beauty. It 
shows virtue in the fairest light, takes off in some 
measure from the deformity of vice, and makes 
even folly and impertinence supportable. 

There is no society or conversation to be kept 
up in the world without good-nature, or something 
which must bear its appearance, and supply its 
place. For this reason mankind have been forced 
to invent a kind of artificial humanity, which is 
what we express by the word good-breeding. 
For if we examine thoroughly the idea of what 
we call so, we shall find it to be nothing else but 
an imitation and mimickry of good-nature, or in 
other terms, affability, complaisance, and easiness 
of temper reduced into an art. 

These exterior shows and appearances of fan* 
manity render a man wonderfully popular and be* 
loved, when they are founded upon a real good- 
nature ; but without it are like hypocrisy in reli- 
gion, or a bare form of holiness, which, when it is 
discovered, makes a man more detestable than 
professed impiety. 

Good-nature is generally born with us ; health, 
prosperity, and kind treatment from the world are 
great cherisbers of it where they find it ; but no* 
thing is capable of forcing it up, where it does 
not grow of itself. It is one of the blessings of a 
happy constitution, which education may improve 
but not produce. . 

Xenophon in the life of his imaginary prince, 
whom he describes as a pattern for real ones, is 

16 
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always celebrating the philanthropy or good-na- 
ture of his hero, which he tells us he brought 
into the world with him, and gives many remark- 
able instances of it in his childhood, as well as in 
all the several parts of his life *• Nay, on his 
death-bed, he describes him as being pleased, 
that while his soul returned to him who made it, 
his body should incorporate with the great mother 
of all things, and by that means become beneficial 
to mankind. For which reason, he gives his sons 
a positive order not to enshrine it in gold or sil- 
ver, but to lay it in the earth as soon as the life 
was gone out of it. 

An instance of such an overflowing of humanity, 
such an .exuberant love to mankind, could not 
have entered into the imagination of a writer, 
who had not a soul filled with great ideas, and a 
general benevolence to mankind. 

In tha*t celebrated passage of Sallust, where 
Caesar and Cato are placed in such beautiful, but 
opposite lights f ; Caesar's character is chiefly 
made up of good-nature, as it showed itself in all 
its forms towards his friends or his enemies, his 
servants or dependents, the guilty or the distressed* 
As for Cato's character, it is rather awful than 
amiable. Justice seems most agreeable to the 
nature of God, and mercy to that of man. A 
being who has nothing to pardon in himself, may 

* Xenoph. De Cyri Instit. lib. vifl. cap. vil. sect. 3. edit. J. A. 
Era. Svo. torn. i. p. 550. 
f Sallust Bell. Catil. c. liv. 




reward every man according to his works ; hut 
he whose very best actions must be seetvWiHi 
grains of allowance, cannot be too mild, moderate, 
and forgiving- For this reason, among all the 
monstrous characters in human nature, there i>- 
none so odious, nor indeed so exquisitely ridicu- 
lous, as that of a rigid severe temper in a worth- 
less man. 

This part of good -nature however, which con- 
sists in the pardoning and overlooking of faults, 
is to be exercised only in doing ourselves justice, 
and that too in the ordinary commerce and occur- 
rences of life ; for in the public administration!" 
of justice, mercy to one may be cruelty to others. 

It is grown almost into a maxim, that good- 
natured men are not always men of the most wit. 
This observation, in my opinion, has no foundation 
in nature. The greatest wits I have conversed 
with are men eminent for their humanity. 1 take 
therefore this remark to have been occasioned by 
two reasons. First, because ill-nature among or- 
dinary observers passes for wit. A spiteful saying 
gratifies so many little passions in those who hear 
it, that it generally meets with a good reception. 
The laugh rises upon it, and the man who utters 
it is looked upon as a shrewd satirist. This may 
be one reason, why a great many pleasant com- 
panions appear so surprisingly dull, when they 
have endeavoured to be merry in print ; the public 
being more just than private clubs or assemblies, 
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in dbtijiguishing between what is wit, and what is 
iQ-nature. 

Another reason why the good-natured man may 
sometimes bring his wit in question, is, perhaps, 
because he is apt to be moved with compassion 
for those misfortunes or infirmities, which another 
would turn into ridicule, and by that means gain 
the reputation of a wit. The ill-natured man, 
thcragh but of equal parts, gives himself a larger 
field to expatiate in ; he exposes those failings in 
human nature which the other would cast a veO 
over, laughs at vices which the other either ex- 
cuses or fpnceals* gives utterance to reflections 
which thf other stifles, falls indifferently upon 
friends Of enemies, exposes the person who has 
obliged tim, and, in short, sticks at .nothing that 
may est^pHsh ljis character of a wit. It is no 
wonder ^lerefbre he succeeds in it better than the 
man of humanity, as a person who makes use of 
indirect p^ethods is more likely to grow rich than 
the fair trader. 
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In the preceding paper I treated of good-nature, 
as it is the effect of constitution 5 I shall now speak 
of it as a moral virtue. The first may make a mam 
easy in himself and agreeable to others, but im- 
plies no merit in him that is possessed of it* A 
man is no more to be praised upon this account, 
than because he has a regular pulse or a good di- 
gestion. This good-nature however in the con- 
stitution, which Mr. Dryden somewhere calls & 
" milkiness of blood/' is an admirable ground-work 
for the other* In order therefore, to try our 
good-nature, whether it arises from the body or 
the mind, whether it be founded in the animal or 
rational part of our nature ; in a word, whether 
it be such as is entitled to any other reward, be- 
sides that secret satisfaction and contentment of 
mind which is essential to it, and the kind recep- 
tion it procures us in the world, we must examine 
it by the following rules : 

First, whether it acts with steadiness and uni- 
formity in sickness and in health, in prosperity 
and in adversity ; if otherwise, it is to be looked 
upon as nothing else but an irradiation of the 
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mind from some new supply of spirits, or a more 
kindly circulation of the blood. Sir Francis Ba- 
con mentions a cunning solicitor, who would never 
ask a favour of a great man before dinner ; but 
took eare to prefer his petition at a time when the 
party petitioned had his mind free from care, and 
his appetites in good humour. Such a transient 
temporary good-nature as this, is not that philan- 
thropy, that love of mankind, which deserves the 
title ot a muni ,:**«<,. 

The next way of a man's bringing Ins good-na- 
ture to the test is, to consider whether it operates 
according to the rules of reason and duty: for, if 
notwithstanding its general benevolence to man- 
kind, it makes no distinction between its objects, 
if it exerts itself promiscuously towards the de- 
serving and undeserving, if it relieves alike the idle 
and the indigent, if it gives itself up to the first 
petitioner, and lights upon any one rather by acci- 
dent than choice, it may pass for an amiable instinct, 
but must not assume the name of a moral virtue . 

The third trial of good-nature will be the ex- 
amining ourselves, whether or no we are able to 
exert it to our own disadvantage, and employ it 
on proper objects, notwithstanding any little pain, 
want, or inconvenience, which may arise to our- 
selves from it. In a word, whether we are willing 
to risk any part of our fortune, our reputation, 
or health, or ease, for the benefit of mankind. 
Among all these expressions of good-nature, I 
shall single out that which goes under the general 
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name of charity, as it consists in relieving the in- 
digent ; that being a trial of this kind which offers 
itself to us almost at all times, and in every place. 

I should propose it as a rule, to every one who 
is provided with any competency of fortune more 
than sufficient for the necessaries of life, to lay 
aside a certain portion of his income for the use 
of the poor. This I would look upon as an offer- 
ing to Him who has a right to the whole, for »*•" 
use of those whom, in tnt> r =™ s *. Lcreaiter men- 
tioned he has described as his own representatives 
upon earth. At the same time we should manage 
our charity with such prudence and caution, that 
we may not hurt our own friends or relations, 
whilst we are doing good to those who are 
strangers to us. 

This may possibly be explained better by an 
example than by a rule. 

Eugenius is a man of an universal good-nature, 
and generous beyond the extent of his fortune ; 
but withal so prudent, in the economy of his 
affairs, that what goes out in charity is made up 
by good management. Eugenius has what the 
world calls two hundred pounds a-year ; but never 
values himself above nine-score, as not thinking 
he has a right to the tenth part, which he always 
appropriates to charitable uses. To this sum he 
frequently makes other voluntary additions, inso- 
much that in a good year, fur such he accounts 
those in which he has been able to make greater 
bounties than ordinary, he has given above twice 
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that 1 *umi to the sickly and indigent. Eugenius 
prescribes to himself many particular days of 
fasting and abstinence, in order to increase his 
private bank of charity, and sets aside what would 
be the current expenses of those times for the use 
of the poor. He often goes a-foot where his 
business calls him, and at the end of his walk has 
given a shilling, which in his ordinary methods of 
expense would have gone for coach-hire, to the 
first necessitous person that has fallen in his way. 
I have known him, when he has been going to a 
play or an opera, divert the money which was de- 
signed for that purpose, upon an object of charity 
whom he has met with in the street; and after- 
wards pass his evening in a coft'ee- house, or at a 
friend's fire-side, with much greater satisfaction 
to himself, than he could have received from the 
most exquisite entertainments of the theatre. By 
these means he is generous without impoverishing 
himself, and enjoys his estate by making it the 
property of others. 

There are few men so cramped in their private 
affairs, who may not be charitable after this man- 
ner, without any disadvantage to themselves, or 
prejudice to their families. It is but sometimes 
sacrificing a diversion or convenience to the poor, 
and turning the usual course of our expences into 
a better channel. This is, I think, not only the 
most prudent and convenient, but the most me- 
ritorious piece of charity, which we can put in 
practice. By this method, we, in some measure, 
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share the necessities of the poor at the same time 
that we relieve them, and make ourselves not only 
th£ir patrons, but their fellow-sufferers. 

Sir Thomas Brown, in the last part of bis Re- 
Kgio Medici, in which he describes his charity 
in several heroic instances, and with a noble heat 
of sentiment, mentions that verse in the proverbs 
of Solomon, " He that giveth to the poor, kndeth 
to the Lord * :" " There is more rhetoric in that 
one sentence," says he, " than in a library of ser- 
mons; and indeed, if those sentences were under- 
stood by the reader, with the same emphasis u 
they are delivered by the author, we needed not 
those volumes of instructions, but might be honest 
by an epitome +." 

This passage in Scripture is, indeed, wonder- 
fully persuasive ; but I think the same thought is 
carried much farther in the New Testament, where 
our Saviour tells us in a most pathetic manner, 
that he shall hereafter regard the clothing of 
the naked, the feeding of the hungry, and the 
visiting of the imprisoned, as offices done to him- 
self, and reward them accordingly J. Pursuant 
to those passages in holy Scripture, I have some- 
where met with the epitaph of a charitable man, 
which has very much pleased me. I cannot re- 
collect the words, but the sense of it is to this 
purpose : What I spent I lost ; what I possessed 

• Prov. xix. 7. 

f Brown's Rel. Medici, Part II. Sect 13. f. 1059. p. 2. 

t Mstt. zxr. 31. et teq. 
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is left to o there; what I gave away remains with 
me*. 

; Since I am thus insensibly engaged in sacred 
writ, I cannot forbear making an extract of several 
passages which I have always read with great de- 
light in the book of Job. It is the account which 
that holy man gives of his behaviour in the days 
of hk prosperity, and if considered only as a hu- 
man composition, is a finer picture of a charitable 
and good-natured man than is to be met with in 
any other author. 

" Oh X that I were as in months past, as in the 
days when God preserved me : When his candle 
shined upon my head, and when by his light I 
walked through darkness : When the Almighty 
was yet with me ; When my children were about 
me; When I washed my steps with butter, and 
the rock poured out rivers of oil. 

*' When the ear heard me, then it blessed me ; 
and when the eye saw me, it gave witness to me. 
Because I delivered the poor that cried, and the 
fatherless, and him that had none to help him. 
The blessing of him that was ready to perish 
came upon me, and I caused the widow's heart to 
sing for joy^ I was eyes to the blind, and feet 

• W. Lamb, a man which deserved well of the City: of London by- 
divers charitable deeds, framed this for himselfc 

As 1 was so be ye, That I gave, that I have, 

As I am. ye shall be : That I spent, that I had : 

Thus I end all my cost, 
That I left, that I lost. 
Camden's Remains, (Epitaphs) p. 385.— Note by the Editor. 
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was I to the lame : I was a father to the poor, and 
the cause which I knew not I searched out. "DM 
not I weep for him that was in trouble? War 
not my soul grieved for the poor? Let me be 
weighed in an even balance, that God may know 
mine integrity. If I did despise the cause of my 
man-servant or of my maid-servant when they 
contended with me; what then shall I do when 
God riseth up ? and when he visiteth, what snail 
I answer him ? Did not he that made me in the 
womb, make him ''. and did not one fashion us in 
the womb ? f f I have withheld the poor from (heir 
desire, or have caused the eyes of the widow to 
fail : Or have eaten my morsel myself alone, and 
the fatherless hath not eaten thereof: If I bare 
seen any perish for want of clothing, or any poor 
without covering: If bis loins have not blet>«ed 
me, and if he were not warmed with the fleece of 
my sheep : If 1 have lifted up my hand against 
the fatherless, when I saw my help in the gate; 
then let mine arm fall from my shoulder-blade, 
and mine arm be broken from the bone. If 1 
have rejoiced at the destruction of him that hated 
me, or lifted up myself when evil found him : 
(Neither have I suffered my mouth to tin, by 
wishing a curse 'to his soul.) The stranger did 
not lodge in the street; but I opened my doors to 
the traveller. If my land cry against me, or that 
the furrows likewise therefore complain: If 1 
have eaten the fruits thereof without money, at 
have caused the owners thereof to loec their life; 
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let thistles grow instead of wheat, and cockle in- 
stead of barley *." — Spectator. 

Charity is a virtue of the heart, and not of the 
hands, says an old writer. Gifts and alms are the 
expressions, not the essence, of this virtue. A 
man may bestow great sums on the poor and in- 
digent without being charitable, and may be cha- 
ritable when he is not able to bestow any thing. 
Charity is therefore a habit of good-will, or bene- 
volence, in the soul, which disposes us to the love, 
assistance, and relief of mankind, especially of 
those who stand in need of it. The poor man 
who has this excellent frame of mind, is no less en- 
titled to the reward of this virtue than the man 
who founds a college. For my own part, I am 
charitable, to an extravagance, this way, I never 
saw an indigent person in my life, without reach- 
ing out to him some of this imaginary relief. I 
cannot but sympathise with every one that I meet 
that is in affliction : and if my abilities were equal 
to my wishes, there should be neither pain nor 
poverty in the world. — Guardian. 

Complaisance. (From the Guardian. J 
Complaisance, though in itself it be scarce reck- 
oned in the number of moral virtues, is that which 
gives lustre to every talent a man can be possest of. 
Complaisance renders a superior amiable, an 
equal agreeable, and an inferior acceptable. It 
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smooths distinction, sweetens conversation, and 
makes every one in the company pleased with 
himself. It produces good nature and mutual 
benevolence, encourages the timorous, sooths the 
turbulent, humanizes the fierce, and distinguishes 
a society of civilized persons from a confusion of 
savages. In a word, complaisance is a virtue that 
blends all orders of men together in a friendly in- 
tercourse of words and actions, and is suited to 
that equality in human nature which every one 
ought to consider, so far as is consistent with the 
order and economy of the world. 

If we could look into the secret anguish and 
affliction of every man's heart, we should often 
find that more of it arises from little imaginary 
distresses, such as checks, frowns, contradictions, 
expressions of contempt, and (what Shakspeare 
reckons among other evils under the sun) 



it 



-The proud man's contumely, 



The insolence of office, and the spurns 
That patient merit of the unworthy takes," 

than from the more real pains and calamities of 
life. The only method to remove these imaginary 
distresses as much as possible out of human life, 
would be the universal practice of such an in- 
genuous complaisance, as I have been here de- 
scribing, which, as it is a virtue, may be defined to 
be, " a constant endeavour to please those whom we 
converse with, so far as we may do it innocently." 






XXXVII. 



THE TJNCHARITABLENESS OF PRONOUNC- 
ING THE CALAMITIES WHICH HAPPEN 
TO OTHERS TO BE JUDGMENTS OF PRO- 
VIDENCE. 



We cannot be guilty of a greater act of unchari- 
tableness than to interpret the afflictions which 
befall our neighbours as punishments and judg- 
ments. It aggravates the evil to him who suffers, 
when he looks upon himself as the mark of divine 
vengeance, and abates the compassion of those 
towards him who regard him in so dreadful a light. 
This humour, of turning every misfortune into a 
judgment, proceeds from wrong notions of religion, 
which in its own nature produces good-will to- 
wards men, and puts the mildest construction upon 
every accident that befalls them. In this case, 
•therefore, it is not religion that sours a man's tem- 
per, but it is his temper that sours his religion. 
People of gloomy, uncheerful imaginations, or of 
envious, malignant tempers, whatever kind of life 
they are engaged in, will discover their natural 
tincture of mind in all their thoughts, words, and 
actions. As the finest wines have often the taste 
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of the soil, so even the most religious thought 
often draw something that is particular from tV 
constitution of the mind in which they arr*. 
When folly or superstition strike tn with this 
natural depravity of temper, it is not in the power, 
even of religion itself, to preserve the character 
of the person who is possessed with it from ap- 
pearing highly absurd and ridiculous. 

An old maiden gentlewoman, whom I shall con- 
ceal under the name of Nemesis, is the greatest 
discoverer of judgments that I have met with. 
She can tell you what sin it was that set such a 
man's house on fire, or blew down his barns. 
Talk to her of an unfortunate young lady that 
lost her beauty by the small-pox, she fetches a 
deep sigh, and tells you, thatwhen she had a #ne 
face she was always looking on it in her gla«. 
Tell her of a piece of good fortune that has be- 
fallen one of her acquaintance, and she wishes it 
may prosper with her, but her mother used one 
of her nieces very barbarously. Her usual re- 
marks turn upon people who had great estates, 
but never enjoyed them by reason of some flaw* in 
their own or their father's behaviour. She can 
give you the reason why such an one died chrltl. 
less; why such an one was cut off in theflowerof 
his youth ; why such an one was unhappy in her 
marriage ; why one broke his leg on such a par- 
ticular spot of ground; and why another wis 
killed with a back-sword, rather than with any 
other kind of weapon. She has a crime for every 
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mis&ttune that can befall any of her acquaint- 
ance ; and when she hears of a robbery that lias 
been made, or a murder that has been committed, 
enlarges more on the guilt of the suffering person, 
than on that of the thief, or assassin. In short, 
she is so good a Christian, that whatever happens 
to herself is a trial, and whatever happens to her 
neighbours is a judgment. 

The very description of this folly, in ordinary 
life, is sufficient to expose it ; but when it appears 
in a pomp and dignity of style, it is very apt to 
amuse and terrify the mind of the reader. Hero- 
dotus and Plutarch very often apply their judg- 
ments as impertinently as the old woman I have 
before mentioned, though their manner of relating 
them makes the folly itself appear venerable. In- 
deed, most historians, as well Christian as pagan, 
have fallen into this idle superstition, and spoken 
of ill success, unforeseen disasters, and terrible 
events, as if they had been let into the secrets of 
Providence, and made acquainted with that pri- 
vate conduct by which the world is governed. 
One would think several of our own historians in 
particular liud many revelations of this kind made 
to them. Our old English monks seldom let any 
of their kings depart in peace, who had endea- 
voured to diminish the power or wealth of whicli 
{he ecclesiastics were in those times possessed. 
William the Conqueror's race generally found 
their judgments in the New Forest, where their 
lather had pulled down chu relies and monasteries. 
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In short, read one of the ebroiricles written by in 
author of this frame of mind, and you would think 
you were reading an history of the kings of land 
and Judah, where the historians were actually 
inspired, and where, by a particular scheme of 
Providence, the kings were distinguished by judg- 
ment*, or blessings, according as the j promoted 
idolatry or the worship of the true God. 

I cannot but lode upon this manner of judging 
upon misfortunes, not only to be very uncharitable 
in regard to the person on whom they fall, but 
very presumptuous in regard to him who is sop* 
posed to inflict them* It is a strong argument 
for a state of retribution hereafter, that in this 
world virtuous persons are very often unfortunate, 
and vicious persons prosperous ; which is wholly 
repugnant to the nature of a Being who appears 
infinitely wise and good in all his works, unless we 
may suppose that such a promiscuous and 
tinguished distribution of good and evil, 
was necessary for carrying on the designs of Pro- 
vidence in this life, will be rectified and made 
amends for in another. We are not therefore to 
expect that fire should fall from heaven in the or- 
dinary course of Providence ; nor, when we see 
triumphant guilt or depressed virtue in particular 
persons, that Omnipotence will make bare his 
holy arm in the defence of one, or punishment of 
the other. It is sufficient that there is a day set 
apart for the hearing and requiting of both, ac- 
cording to their respective merits. 
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The folly of ascribing temporal judgments to 
any particular crimes may appear from several 
considerations. I shall only mention two : First, 
that, generally speaking, there is no calamity or 
affliction, which is supposed to have happened as 
a judgment to a vicious man, which does not 
some times happen to men of approved religion 
and virtue. When Diagoras the atheist was on 
board one of the Athenian ships, there arose a 
very violent tempest: upon which the mariners 
told him, that it was a just judgment upon them 
for having taken so impious a man on board. 
Diagoras begged them to look upon the rest of 
the ships that were in the same distress, and 
asked them whether or no Diagoras was on board 
every vessel in the fleet. We are all involved in 
the same calamities, and subject to tho same acci- 
dents : and, when we see any one of the species 
under any particular oppression, we should look 
upon it as arising from the common lot of human 
nature, rather than from the guilt of the person 
who suffers* 

Another consideration, that may check our 
presumption in putting such a construction upon 
a misfortune, is this, that it is impossible for us 
to know what are calamities and what are bless- 
ings. How many accidents have passed for mis- 
fortunes, which have turned to the welfare and 
prosperity of the persons to whose lot they have 
fallen ! How many disappointments have, in their 
consequences, saved a man from ruin! If we 
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could look into the effects of every thing, we 
might be allowed to pronounce boldly upon 
blessings and judgments; but for a man to give 
his opinion of what he sees bnt in part, and in its 
beginnings, is an unjustifiable piece of rashness 
and folly. The story of Btton and Clitobus, 
which was in great reputation among the hea- 
thens, (for we see it quoted by all the ancient 
authors, both Greek and Latin, who have written 
upon the immortality of the soul) may teach us a 
caution in this matter. These two brothers, being 
the sons of a lady who was priestess to Juno, 
drew their mother's chariot to the temple at the 
time of a great solemnity, the persons being absent 
who, by their office, were to have drawn iier 
chariot on that occasion. The mother was so 
transported with this instance of filial duty, that 
she petitioned her goddess to bestow upon them 
the greatest gift that could be given to man ; 
upon which they were both cast into a deep sleep, 
and the next morning found dead in the temple. 
This was such an event, as would have been con- 
strued into a judgment, had it happened to tiie 
two brothers after an act of disobedience, and 
would doubtless have been represented as such 
by any ancient historian who had given us an ac- 
count of it. 
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TiifBfc k nothing that more betrays a base un- 
ganatouB. spirk than the giving of secret stabs to 
fbimin'e^ reputation ; lampoons and satires, that 
aria written with wit and spirit, are like poisoned 
darted which not only inflict a wound, but make 
ifeifaeurahLe. For this reason I am very much 
taouWftdjwhen I see the talents of humour and ri- 
dtctol^vin the possession of an ill-natured man. 
Xbdf ^cannot be a greater gratification to a bar* 
bamftstond inhuman wit, than to stir up sorrow 
iq<$Ue fyeart of a private person, to raise uneasi- 
QfkftdtiaQ&g near relations, and to expose whole 
ftwrilinn tn derision, at the same time that he re*- 
inline nmseen and undiscovered. If, besides the 
jlOQomfriishments of being witty and ill-natured, a 
afcaa-is vicious into the bargain, he is one of the 
nmtTinischteYous creatures that can enter into a 
civil society. His satire will then chiefly fall upon 
those who ought to be the most exempt from it. 
Virtue, merit, and every thing that is praisewor- 
thy, will be made the subject of ridicule and buf- 
foonery. It is impossible to enumerate the evils 
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which arise from these arrows that fly in the 
dark, and I know no other excuse that is or can 
be made for them, than that the wounds they 
give arc only imaginary, and produce nothing 
more than a secret shame or sorrow in the mind 
of the suffering person. It must indeed be con- 
fessed, that a lampoon or satire do not carry in 
them robbery or murder ; but at the same time 
how many are there that would not rather lose a 
considerable sum of money, or even life itself, dun 
be set up as a mark of infamy and derision ? and 
in this case a man should consider, that an injury 
is not to be measured by the notions of him that 
gives, but of him who receives it. 

Those who can put the best countenance upon 
the outrages of this nature which are offered diem, 
are not without their secret anguish. I have often 
observed a passage in Socrates' behaviour at 
his death, in a light wherein none of the critics 
have considered it. That excellent man enter- 
taining his friends, a little before he drank the 
bowl of poison, with a discourse on the immorta- 
lity of the soul, at his entering upon it, says, that 
he does not believe any the most comic genius 
can censure him for talking upon such a subject 
at such a time. This passage, I think, evidently 
glances upon Aristophanes, who writ a comedy 
on purpose to ridicule the discourses of that di- 
vine philosopher. It has been observed by many 
writers, that Socrates was so little moved at this 
tat be was several times 
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present at its being acted upon the stage, and 
never expressed the least resentment of it. But 
with submission, I think the remark I have here 
made shows us, that this unworthy treatment 
made an impression upon his mind, though he 
had been too wise to discover it. 

For my own part, I would never trust a man that 
I thought was capable of giving these secret wounds; 
and cannot but think that he would hurt the person, 
whose reputation he thus assaults, in his body or 
in his fortune, could he do it with the same secu- 
rity. There is, indeed, something very barba- 
rous and inhuman in the ordinary scribblers of 
lampoons. An innocent young lady shall be ex- 
posed for an unhappy feature. A father of a 
family turned to ridicule for some domestic ca- 
lamity. A wife be made uneasy all her life for a 
misinterpreted word or action. Nay, a good, a 
temperate, and a just man shall be put out of 
countenance by the representation of those quali- 
ties that should do him honour. So pernicious a 
thing is wit, when it is not tempered with virtue 
and humanity. 

I have indeed heard of heedless inconsiderate 
writers, thatwithoutanymalicehave sacrificed the 
reputation of their friends and acquaintance to a 
certain levity of temper, and a silly ambition of 
distinguishing themselves by a spirit of raillery 
and satire : as if it were not infinitely more ho- 
nourable to be a good-natured man than a wit. 
Where there is this little petulant humour in i 
k6 
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author, he is often very mischievous without de- 
signing to be so. For which reason I always lay 
it down as a rule, tha# f if yicjHscreet man is more 
hurtful than an ill-natured one ; for as the latter 
will only attack his enemies, and those he wishes 
ill to ; the other injures indifferently both friends 
and foes. I cannot forbear, on this occasion, 
transcribing a fable out of Sir Roger l'Estrange* 
which accidentally lies before me. " A company 
of waggish boys were watching of frogs at the 
side of a pond, and still as any of them put u)p 
their heads, they would be pelting them down 
again with stones. ' Children/ says one of the 
frogs, ' you never consider that though this nifty 
be play to you, it is death to us.' " 
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in which we are engaged, the greater variety of 
thoughts and subjects would be started in dis- 
course; but instead of this, we find that conver- 
sation is never so much straitened and confined as 
in numerous assemblies. When a multitude meet 
together on any subject of discourse, their debates 
are taken up chiefly with forms and general po- 
sitions; nay, if we come into a more contracted 
assembly of men and women, the talk generally 
runs upon the weather, fashions, news, and the 
like public topics. In proportion as conversation 
gets into clubs and knots of friends, it descends 
into particulars, and grows more free and commu- 
nicative : but the most open, instructive, and unre- 
served discourse, is that which passes between 
two persons who are familiar and intimate friends. 
On these occasions, a man gives a loose to every 
passion and every thought that is uppermost, dis- 
covers his most retired opinions of persons and 
things, tries the beauty and strength of his senti- 
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author, he is often very mischievous without de- 
signing to be so. For which reason I always lay 
it down as a rule, thaj pgr jn^tscreet man is more 
hurtful than an ill-natured one ; for as the latter 
will only attack his enemies, and those he wishes 
ill to ; the other injures indifferently both friends 
and foes. I cannot forbear, on this occasion, 
transcribing a fable out of Sir Roger l'Estrange* 
which accidentally lies before me* " A company 
of waggish boys were watching of frogs at the 
side of a pond, and still as any of them put u^> 
their heads, they would be pelting them down 
again with stones. ' Children,' says one of the 
frogs, ' you never consider that though this mfey 
be play to you, it is death to us/ " 
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Q$£ would think that the larger the company is 
in .wjtuch. we are engaged, the greater variety of 
thoughts and subjects would be started in dis- 
cpujrse ; but instead of this, we find that conver- 
sation is never so much straitened and confined as 
in numerous assemblies. When a multitude meet 
together on any subject of discourse, their debates 
are taken up chiefly with forms and general po- 
sitions ; nay, if we come into a more contracted 
assembly of men and women, the talk generally 
runs upon the weather, fashions, news, and the 
like public topics. In proportion as conversation 
gets into clubs and knots of friends, it descends 
into particulars, and grows more free and commu- 
nicative : but the most open, instructive, and unre- 
served discourse, is that which passes between 
two persons who are familiar and intimate friends. 
On these occasions, a man gives a loose to every 
passion and every thought that is uppermost, dis- 
covers his most retired opinions of persons and 
things, tries the beauty and strength of his senti- 
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ments, and exposes his whole soul to the exami- 
nation of his friend. 

Tully was the first who observed, that friend- 
ship improves happiness and abates misery, by 
the doubling of our joy, and dividing of our grief; 
a thought in which he hath been followed by all 
the essayers upon friendship, that have written 
since his time. Sir Francis Bacon has finely 
described other advantages, or, as he calls them, 
fruits of friendship ; and indeed, there is no sub- 
ject of morality which has been better bandied 
and more exhausted than this. Among the seve- 
ral fine things which have been spoken of it, I 
shall beg leave to quote some out of a very ancient 
author, whose book would be regarded by. our 
modern wits as one of the most shining tracts of 
morality that is extant, if it appeared under the 
name of a Confucius, or of any celebrated Grecian 
philosopher : I mean the little apocryphal treatise, 
entitled, The Wisdom of the Son of Sirach. How 
finely has he described the art of making friends, 
by an obliging and affable behaviour ! And laid 
down that precept, which a late excellent author 
has delivered as his own, That we should have 
many well-wishers, but few friends. " Sweet lan- 
guage will multiply friends ; and a fair-speaking 
tongue will increase kind greetings. Be in peace 
with many ; nevertheless have but one counsellor 
of a thousand *." With what prudence does he 

• Ecclm. ri. 5, 6. 
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caution us in the choice of our friends ! And with 
what strokes of nature (I could almost say of hu» 
mour) has he described the behaviour of a trea- 
cherous and self-interested friend t "If thou 
wouldest get a friend, prove him first, and be not 
hasty to credit him : for some man is a friend for 
his own occasion, and will not abide in the day of 
thy trouble. And there is a friend who being 
turned to enmity and strife, will discover thy re- 
proach." Again, " Some friend is a companion at 
the table, and will not continue in the day of thy 
affliction : but in thy prosperity he will be as thy* 
self, and will be bold over thy servants. If thou 
be brought low he will be against thee, and hide 
himself from thy face V What can be more 
strong and pointed than the following verse? 
" Separate thyself from thine enemies, and take 
heed of thy friends." In the next words he par* 
ticularizes one of those fruits of friendship which 
is described at length by the two famous authors 
above mentioned, and falls into a general eulogium 
of friendship, which is very just as well as very 
sublime. " A faithful friend is a strong defence ; 
and he that hath found such a one hath found a 
treasure. Nothing doth countervail a faithful 
friend, and his excellency is invaluable. A faith- 
ful friend is the medicine of life ; and they that 
fear the Lord shall find him. Whoso feareth 
the Lord shall direct his friendship aright; for 

* Ecclus. vi. 7, et geqq. 



as he is', 3o shall his neighbour (that H fiis friend) 
lie also *." I tto not remember to have met with 
any saying that has pleased me more than thai of 
a friend's being the medicine of life, to express 
the efficacy of friendship in healing the pains ainl 
anguish which naturally cleave to our existence m 
this world; and am wonderfully pleased with the 
turn in the last sentence, that a virtuous man 
shall as a blessing meet with a friend who is as 
virtuous as himself. There is another saying in 
the same author, which would have been very 
much admired in an heathen writer : " Forsake 
not an old friend, for the new is not comparable 
to him : a new friend is as new wine ; when it is 
old thou shall drink it with pleasure +." With 
what strength of allusion, and force of thought, 
has he described the breaches and violations of 
friendship ? — " Whoso casteth a stone at the birds 
frayeth them away ; and he that upbraideth hts 
friend, breaketh friendship. Though thou draw- 
eat a sword at a friend, yet despair not, for there 
may be a returning to favour. If thou hast 
opened thy mouth against thy friend, fear not, for 
there may be a reconciliation ; except forupbraid- 
ing, or pride, or disclosing of secrets, or a treache- 
rous wound ; for, for these things every friend 
will depart J." We may observe in this and seve- 
ral other precepts in this author, those little fa- 
miliar instances and illustrations which are so 
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much admired in the moral writings of Horace 
and Epictetus. There are very beautiful instances 
of this nature in the following passages, which 
arc likewise written upon the same subject: 
" Whoso discovered! set-rets, loseth his credit, 
and shall never find a friend to his mind. Love 
thy friend, and be faithful unto him ; but if thou 
bewrayeth his secrets, follow no more after him ; 
for as a man hath destroyed his enemy, so hast 
thou lost the love of thy friend ; as one that letteth 
a bird go out of his hand, so hast thou let thy 
friend go, and shall not get him again: follow 
after him no more, for he is too far oil'; he is as a 
roc escaped out of the snare. As for a wound it 
may be bound up, and after reviling there may be 
a Reconciliation; but he that bewrayeth secrets, 
is without hope *." 

Among the several qualifications of a good 
friend, this wise man has very justly singled out 
constancy and faithfulness as the principal : to 
these, others have added virtue, knowledge, dis- 
cretion, equality in age and fortune, and as Cicero 
calls it, Mortaa comitas, " a pleasantness of tem- 
per." If I were to give my opinion upon such an 
exhausted subject, I should join to these other 
qualifications, a certain equability or evenness of 
behaviour, A man often contracts a friendship 
with one whom perhaps he does not find out till 
after a year's conversation ; when on a sudden 
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some latent ill-humour breaks out upon him, 
which he never discovered or suspected at his 
first entering into an intimacy with him* There 
are several persona who in some certain periods 
of their lives are inexpressibly agreeable, and in 
others as odious and detestable. Martial has 
given us a very pretty picture ot one of this 
species in the following epigram ; 

Difficilis, facilis, jucundus. acerbus es idem, 
Nee tecum possum vivere, nee sine te. 

Epig. xii. 47. 

In all thy humours, whether grave or mellow, 
Thou'rt such a touchy, testy, pleasant fellow ; 
Hast so much wit, and mirth, and spleen about 

thee, 
There is no living with thee, nor without thee. 

It is very unlucky for a man to be entangled in 
a friendship with one, who, by these changes and 
vicissitudes of humour, is sometimes amiable, and 
sometimes odious : and as most men are at some 
times in an admirable frame and disposition of 
mind, it should be one of the greatest tasks of wis- 
dom to keep ourselves well when we are so, and 
never to go out of that which is the agreeable part 
of our character. 
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LOVE AND MARRIAGE. 



The pleasantest part of a man's life is generally 
that which passes in courtship, provided his pas- 
sidn be sincere, and the party beloved kind with 
discretion. Love, desire, hope, all the pleasing 
emotions of the soul rise in the pursuit. 

It is easier for an artful man who is not in love 
to persuade his mistress he has a passion for her, 
and to succeed in his pursuits, than for one who 
loves with the greatest violence. True love has 
ten thousand griefe, impatiences, and resentments, 
that render a man unamiable in the eyes of the 
person whose affection he solicits ; besides that it 
sinks his figure, gives him fears, apprehensions, 
and poorness of spirit, and often makes him ap- 
pear ridiculous where he has a mind to recom- 
mend himself. 

Those marriages generally abound most with 
love and constancy, that are preceded by a long 
courtship. The passion should strike root, and 
gather strength before marriage be grafted on it. 
A long course of hopes and expectations fixes the 
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idea in our minds, and habituates us to a fondness 
of the person beloved. 

There is nothing of bo great importance to 
us, as the good qualities of one to whom we join 
ourselves for life ; they do not only make our pre- 
sent state agreeable, but often determine our hap- 
piness to all eternity. Where the choice is left 
to friends, the chief point under consideration is 
an estate ; where the parties choose for themselves, 
their thoughts turn most upon the person. They 
have both their reasons. The first would procure 
many conveniences and pleasures of life to the 
party whose interests they espouse ; and at the 
same time may hope that the wealth of their 
friends will turn to their own credit and advan- 
tage. The others are preparing for themselves a 
perpetual feast. A good person does not only 
raise but continue love, and breeds a secret plea- 
sure and complacency in the beholder, when the 
first heats of desire are extinguished. It puts the 
wife or husband in countenance both among friends 
and strangers, and generally fills the family with 
a healthy and beautiful race of children. 

I should prefer a woman that is agreeable in 
my own eye, and not deformed in that of the 
world, to a celebrated beauty. If you marry one 
remarkably beautiful, you must have a violent 
passion for her, or you have not the proper taste 
for her charms ; and if you have such a passion 
for her, it is odds buE it would be imbittered with 
fears and jealousies. 
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Good-nature and evenness of temper will gise 
you an easy companion for life; virtue and good 
sense, *n agreeable friend ; love and constancy, a 
good wife or husband. Where we meet one per- 
son will) all these accomplishments, we find an 
hundred without any one of them. The world, 
notwithstanding, is more intent on trains and equi- 
pages, and all the showy parts of life; we love 
rather to dazzle the multitude, than consult our 
pruper interests ; and as I have elsewhere ob« 
served, it is one of the most unaccountable pas- 
sions of human nature, that we are at greater pains 
to appear easy and happy to others, than really 
to make ourselves so. Of all disparities, that in 
humour makes the most unhappy marriages, yet 
scarce enters into our thoughts at the contracting 
of them. Several that are in this respect un- 
equally yoked, and uneasy for life with a person 
of a particular character, might have been pleased 
and happy with a person of a contrary one, not- 
withstanding they are both perhaps equally virtu- 
ous and laudable in their kind. 

Before marriage we cannot be too inquisitive 
and discerning in the faults of the person beloved, 
nor after it too dim-sighted and superficial. How- 
ever perfect and accomplished the person appears 
to you at a distance, you will find many blemishes 
and imperfections in her humour, upon a more 
intimate acquaintance, which you never discovered 
or perhaps suspected. Here therefore discretion 
and good-nature are to show their strength; the 
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first will hinder your thoughts from dwelling on 
what is disagreeable, the other will raise in you 
all the tenderness of compassion and humanity, 
and by degrees soften those very imperfections 
into beauties. 

Marriage enlarges the scene of our happiness 
and miseries. A marriage of love is pleasant ; a 
marriage of interest easy ; and a marriage where 
both meet, happy. A happy marriage has in it 
all the pleasures of friendship, all the enjoyments 
of sense and reason, and indeed, all the sweets of 
life. Nothing is a greater mark of a degenerate 
and vicious age, than the common ridicule which 
passes on this state of Ufe. It is, indeed, only 
happy in those who can look down with scorn and 
neglect on the impieties of the times, and tread 
the paths of life together in a constant uniform 
course of virtue. 
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GIVING ADVICE. 



There is nothing which we receive with so much 
reluctance as advice. We look upon the man 
who gives it us as offering an affront to our un- 
derstanding, and treating us tike children or idiots. 
We consider the instruction as an implicit censure, 
and the zeal which any shows for our good on 
such an occasion, as a piece of presumption or 
impertinence. The truth of it is, the person who 
pretends to advise, does, in that particular, exer- 
cise a superiority over us, and can have no othetf 
reason for it, but that, in comparing us with him- 
self, he thinks us defective either in our conduct 
or our understanding. For these reasons, there 
is nothing so difficult as the art of making advice 
agreeable ; and indeed all the writers, both an- 
cient and modern, have distinguished themselves 
among one another according to the perfection at 
which they have arrived in this art. How many 
devices have been made use of, to render this 
bitter potion palatable ! Some convey their in- 
structions to us in the best chosen words, others 
II 
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in the most harmonious numbers ; some in points 
of wit, and others in short proverbs. 

But among all the different ways of giving 
counsel, I think the finest, and that which pleases 
the most universally, is fable, in whatsoever shape 
it appears. If we consider this way of instruct- 
ing or giving advice, it excels all others, because 
it is the least shocking, and the least subject to 
those exceptions which I have before mentioned. 

This will appear to us, if we reflect, in the first 
place, that upon the reading of a fable we are 
made to believe we advise ourselves. We peruse 
the author for the sake of the story, and consider 
the precepts rather as our own conclusions than 
his instructions. The moral insinuates itself im- 
perceptibly ; we are taught by surprise, and be- 
come wiser and better unawares. In short, by this 
method a man is so far over-reached as to think 
he is directing himself, while he is following the 
dictates of another, and consequently is not sen- 
sible of that which is the most unpleasing circum- 
stance in advice. 

In the next place, if we look into human na- 
ture, we shall find that the mind is never so much 
pleased, as when she exerts herself in any ac- 
tion that gives her an idea of her own perfections 
and abilities. This natural pride and ambition of 
the soul is very much gratified in the reading of 
a fable ; for, in writings of this kind, the reader 
comes in for half of the performance ; every thing 
appears to him like a discovery of his own ; 
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busied ail the while in applying characters and 
circumstances, and is in this respect both a reader 
and a composer. It is no wonder therefore that 
on such occasions, when the mind is thus pleased 
with itself, and amused with its own discoveries, 
that it is highly delighted with the writing which 
is the occasion of it. 

This ohlique manner of giving advice is bo inof- 
fensive, that, if we look into ancient histories, we 
find the wise men of old very often chose to give 
counsel to their kings in fables. To omit many 
which will occur to every one's memory, there is 
a pretty instance of this nature in a Turkish tale, 
which I do not like the worse for that little orien- 
tal extravagance which is mixed with it. 

We are told that the Sultan Mahmoud, by his 
perpetual wars abroad and his tyranny at home, had 
filled his dominions with ruin and desolation, and 
half unpeopled the Persian empire. The vizier 
to this great sultan, (whether an humourist or an 
enthusiast, we are not informed) pretended to 
have learned of a certain dervise to understand 
the language of birds, so that there was not a 
bird that could open his mouth but the vizier 
knew what it was he said. As he was one even- 
ing with the emperor, in their return from hunt- 
ing, they saw a couple of owls upon a tree that 
grew near an old wall out of a heap of rubbish. 
11 1 would t'.iin know," says the sultan, "what those 
tjibridwls- are saying to one another; listen to 
their discourse, and give me an account of it." 
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The vizier approached the tree, pretending to be 
very attentive to the two owls. Upon his return 
to the sultan, " Sir," says he, " I have heard 
part of their conversation, but dare not tell you 
what it is." The sultan would not be satisfied 
with such an answer, but forced him to repeat 
word for word every thing the owls had said. 
" You must know then," said the vizier, "thai 
one of these owls has a son, and the other a 
daughter, between whom they are now upon a 
treaty of marriage. The father of the son said 
to the father of the daughter, in my hearing, 
' Brother, I consent to this marriage, provided 
you will settle upon your daughter fifty ruined 
villages for her portion.' To which the father of 
the daughter replied, ' Instead of fifty, I will give 
her five hundred, if you please. God grant a 
long life to Sultan Mahmoud ! Whilst he reigns 
over us, we shall never want ruined villages.' " 

The story says, the sultan was so touched with 
the fable, that he rebuilt the towns and villages 
which had been destroyed, and from that time 
forward consulted the good of his people. 
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FALSE MODESTY. 



I could not but smile at the account that was 
yesterday given me of a modest young gentleman, 
who. being invited to an entertainment, though he 
was not used to drink, had not the confidence to 
refuse his glass in hia turn, when on a sudden he 
grew so flustered, that he took all the talk of the 
table into his own hands, abused every one of the 
company, and Bung a bottle at the gentleman's 
head who treated him. This has given me oc- 
casion to reflect upon the ill-effects of a vicious 
modesty, and to remember the saying of Brutus, 
as it is quoted by Plutarch, that " the person has 
had but an ill education, who has not been taught 
to deny any thing." This false kind of modesty 
has, perhaps, betrayed both sexes into as many 
vices as the most abandoned impudence ; and is 
the more inexcusable to reason, because it acts to 
gratify others rather than itself, and is punished 
with a kind of remorse, not only like other vicious 
habits when the crime is over, but even at the 
very time that it is committed. 
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Nothing is more amiable than true modesty, 
and nothing is more contemptible than the false. 
The one guards virtue} the other betrays it* True 
modesty is ashamed to do any thing that is re- 
pugnant to the rules of right reason : false modesty 
is ashamed to do any thing that is opposite to the 
humour of the company. True modesty avoids 
every thing that is criminal, false modesty every 
thing that is unfashionable. The latter is only 
a general undetermined instinct; the former is 
that instinct, limited and circumscribed by the 
rules of prudence and religion. 

We may conclude that modesty to be false and 
vicious which engages a man to do any thing that 
is ill or indiscreet, or which restrains him from 
doing any thing that is of a contrary nature. How 
many men, in the common concerns of life, lend 
sums of money which they are not able to spare, 
are bound for persons whom they have but little 
friendship for, give recommendatory characters of 
men whom they are not acquainted with, bestow 
places on those whom they do not esteem, live in 
such a manner as they themselves do not approve, 
and all this merely because they have not the 
confidence to resist solicitation, importunity, or 
example! . . 

Nor does this false modesty expose us only to 
such actions as are indiscreet, but very often to 
such as are highly criminal. When Xenophanes 
was called timorous, because he would not ven- 
ture his money in a game at dice : " I confess," 
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said be, " that I am exceeding timorous, for I 
dare not do an ill thing." On the contrary, a man 
of vicious modesty complies with every thing, and 
is only fearful of doing what may look singular in 
the company where he is engaged. He falls in 
with the torrent, and lets himself go to every ac- 
tion or discourse, however unjustifiable in itself, 
so it be in vogue among the present party. This, 
though one of the most common, is one of the 
most ridiculous dispositions in human nature, that 
men should not be ashamed of speaking or acting 
in a dissolute or irrational manner, but that one 
who is in their company should be ashamed of 
governing himself by the principles of reason and 
virtue. 

In the second place we are to consider false 
modesty, as it restrains a man from doing what is 
good and laudable. My reader's own thoughts 
will suggest to him many instances and examples 
under this head. I shall only dwell upon one re- 
flection, which I cannot make without a secret 
concern. We have m England a particular bash- 
fulness in every thing that regards religion. A well- 
bred man is obliged to conceal any serious sentiment 
of this nature, and very often to appear a greater 
libertine than he is, that he may keep himself in 
countenance among the men of mode. Our excess 
of modesty makes us shamefaced in all the exer- 
cises of piety and devotion. This humour pre- 
vails upon us daily ; insomu ch that, at many well- 
bred tables, the master of the house is so very 
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SINGULARITY. 



There is nothing which betrays a man into so 
many errors and inconveniencies as the desire of 
not appearing singular ; for which reason it is 
very necessary to form a right idea of singularity, 
that we may know when it is laudable, and when 
it is vicious. In the first place, every man of 
sense will agree with me, that singularity is laud- 
able when, in contradiction to a multitude; it ad- 
heres to the dictates of conscience, morality, and 
honour. In these cases we ought to consider that 
it is not custom, but duty, which is the rule of 
action ; and that we should be only so far sociable, 
as we are reasonable creatures. Truth is never 
the less so for not being attended to : and it is 
the nature of actions, not the number of actors, 
by which we ought to regulate our behaviour. 
Singularity in concerns of this kind is to be looked 
upon as heroic bravery, in which a man leaves the 
species only as he soars above it. What greater 
instance can there be of a weak and pusillanimous 
temper, than for a man to pass his whole life in 
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opposition to his own sentiments ? or not to dare 
to be what he thinks he ought to be ? 

Singularity, therefore, is only vicious when it 
makes men act contrary to reason, or when it 
puts them upon distinguishing themselves by 
trifles. As for the first of these, who are singular 
in any thing that is irreligious, immoral, or dis- 
honourable, I believe every one will easily give 
them up. I shall therefore speak of those only 
who are remarkable for their singularity in things 
of no importance ; as in dress, behaviour, conver- 
sation, and all the little intercourses of life. In 

* • • • 

these cases there is a certain deference due to 
custom ; and, notwithstanding there may be a co- 
lour of reason to deviate from the multitude in 
some particulars, a man ought to sacrifice his 
private inclinations and opinions to the practice of 
the public. It must be confessed that good sense 
often makes an humourist ; but then it unquali- 
fies, him for being of any moment in the world, 
and renders him ridiculous to persons of a much 
inferior understanding. 
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DRUNKENNESS 



No vices are so incurable as those which men are 
apt to glory in. One would wonder how drunk- 
enness should have the good luck to be of 
this number. Anacharsis, being invited to a 
match of drinking at Corinth, demanded the 
prize very humorously, because he was drunk be- 
fore any. of the rest of the company: " for," says 
he, " when we run a race, he who arrives at the 
goal first is entitled to the reward :" on the con- 
trary, in this thirsty generation, the honour falls 
upon him who carries oft' the greatest quantity of 
liquour, and knocks down the rest of the com- 
pany. I was the other day with honest Will 
Funnel, the West Saxon, who was reckoning up 
how much liquor had passed through him in 
the last twenty years of his life, which, according 
to his computation, amounted to twenty-three 
hogsheads of October, four tun of port, half a 
kilderkin of small beer, nineteen barrels of cider, 
and three glasses of champaign; besides which 
he had assisted at four hundred howls of punch, 
not to mention sips, drams, and whets without 
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number. I question not but every reader's me- 
mory will suggest to him several ambitious young 
men who are as vain in this particular as Will 
Funnel, and can boast of as glorious exploits. 

Our modern philosophers observe, that there 
is a general decay of moisture in the globe of the 
earth. This they chiefly ascribe to the growth 
of vegetables, which incorporate into their own 
substance many fluid bodies that never return 
again to their former nature : but, with sub- 
mission, they ought to throw into their account 
those innumerable rational beings which fetch 
their nourishment out of liquids ; especially when 
we consider that men,'comparedwith their fellow- 
creatures, drink much more than conies to their 
share. 

But, however highly this tribe of people may 
think of themselves, a drunken man is a greater 
monster than any that is to be found among alt 
the creatures which God has made ; as indeed 
there is no character which appears more despica- 
ble and deformed, in the eyes of all reasonable 
persons, than that of a drunkard. Bonosus, one 
of our own countrymen, who was addicted to this 
vice, having set up for a share in the Roman em- 
pire, ami being defeated in a great battle, hanged 
himself. When he was seen by the army in this 
melancholy situation, notwithstanding he had be- 
haved himself very bravely, the common jest was, 
that the thing they saw hanging upon the tree 
before them was not a man, but a bottle. 
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This vice has very fatal effects on the mind, 
the body, and fortune, of the person who is de- 
voted to it. 

In regard to the mind, it first of all discovers 
every flaw in it. The sober man, by the strength 
of reason, may keep under and subdue every vice 
or folly to which he i.s most inclined ; but wine 
makes every latent seed sprout up in the soul and 
show itself; it gives fury to the passions, and 
force to those objects which are apt to produce 
them. When a young fellow complained to an 
old philosopher that his wife was not handsome, 
" Put less water in your wine," says the philoso- 
pher, " and you will quickly make her so." Wine 
heightens indifference into love, love into jealousy, 
and jealousy into madness. It often turns the 
good-natured man into an idiot, and the choleric 
into an assassin. It gives bitterness to resentment, 
it makes vanity insupportable, and displays every 
little spot of the soul in its utmost deformity. 

Nor does this vice only betray the hidden faults 
of a man, and show them in the most odious 
colours, but often occasions faults to which he is 
not naturally subject. There is more of turn than 
of truth in a saying of Seneca, that drunkenness 
does not produce but discover faults. Common 
experience teaches the contrary. Wine throws a 
man out of himself, and infuses qualities into the 
mind which she is a stranger to in her sober mo- 
ments. The person you converse with after the 
third bottle is not the same man who at first i 
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down at table with you. Upon this maxim is 
founded one of the prettiest sayings I ever met 
with, which is ascribed to Publius Syrus, " Qui 
ebrium ludificat, Icedit absentem :" " He who jests 
upon a man that is drunk, injures the absent." 

Thus does drunkenness act in a direct contra- 
diction to reason, whose business it is to clear the 
mind of every vice which is crept into it, and to 
guard it against all the approaches of any that 
endeavours to make its entrance. But. besides 
these ill effects, which this vice produces in the 
person who is actually under its dominion, it has 
also a bad influence on the mind, even in its 
sober moments, as it insensibly weakens the un- 
derstanding, impairs the memory, and makes those 
faults habitual which are produced by frequent 
excesses. 
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Bodily labour is of two kinds, cither that which 
a man submits to for his livelihood, or that which 
he undergoes for his pleasure. The latter of 
them generally changes the name of labour for 
that of exercise, but differs only from ordinary 
labour as it rises from another motive. 

A country life abounds in both these kinds of 
labour, and for that reason gives a man a greater 
stock of health, and consequently a more perfect 
enjoyment of himself, than any other way of life. 
I consider the body as a system of tubes and 
glands, or to use a mote rustic phrase, a bundle 
of pipes and strainers, fitted to one another after 
so wonderful a manner as to make a proper engine 
for the soul to work with. This description does 
not only comprehend the bowels, bones, tendons, 
veins, nerves, and arteries, but every muscle and 
every ligature, which is a composition of fibres, 
that are so many imperceptible tubes or pipes in- 
terwoven on all sides with invisible glands or 
strainers. 

This general idea of a human body, without 



considering it in its niceties of anatomy, lets us see 
how absolutely necessary labour is for the right 
preservation of it. There must be frequent mo- 
tions and agitations, to mix, digest, and separate 
the juices contained in it, as well as to clear and 
cleanse that infinitude of pipes and strainers of 
which it is composed, and to give their solid 
parts a more firm and lasting tone. Labour or 
exercise ferments the homours, casts them into 
their proper channels, throws off redundancies, 
and helps nature in those secret distributions, 
without which the body cannot subsist in its 
vigour, nor the soul act with cheerfulness. 

1 might here mention the effects which this 
has upon all the faculties of the mind, by keeping 
the understanding clear, the imagination un- 
troubled, and refining those spirits that are neces- 
sary for the proper exertion of our intellectual 
faculties, during the present laws of union be- 
tween soul and body. It is to a neglect in this 
particular that we must ascribe the spleen, which 
is so frequent in men of studious and sedentary 
tempers, as well as the vapours to which those 
of the other sex are so often subject. 

Had not exercise been absolutely necessary for 
otrr well-being, nature would not have made the 
body so proper for it, by giving such an activity 
to the limbs, and such a pliancy to every part as 
necessarily produce those compressions, exten- 
sions, contortions, dilatations, and all other kinds 
of motions that are necessary for the preservation 
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of such a system of tubes and glands as has been 
before mentioned. And that we might not want 
inducements to engage us in such an exercise of 
the body as is proper for its welfare, it is so or- 
dered that nothing valuable can be produced 
without it. Not to mention riches and honour, 
even food and raiment are not to be come at with- 
out the toil of the hands and sweat of the brows. 
Providence furnishes materials, but expects that 
we should work them up ourselves. The earth 
must be laboured before it gives its increase, and 
when it is forced into its several products, how 
many hands must they pass through before they 
are fit for use ! Manufactures, trade, and agricul- 
ture, naturally employ more than nineteen parts 
of the species in twenty ; and as for those who 
are not obliged to labour, by the condition in 
which they are born, they arc more miserable 
than the rest of mankind, unless they indulge 
themselves in that voluntary labour which goes 
by the name of exercise. 

As I am a compound of soul and body, I con- 
sider myself as obliged to a double scheme of 
duties ; and think I have not fulfilled the business 
of the day when I do not thus employ the one in 
labour and exercise, as well as the other in study 
and contemplation. 
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There is a story in the Arabian Nights Tales of 
a king who had long languished under an ill habit 
of body, and had taken abundance of remedies to 
no purpose. At length, says the fable, a physi- 
cian cured him by the following method : He took 
an hollow ball of wood, and filled it with several 
drugs ; after which he closed it up so artificially 
that nothing appeared. He likewise took a mall, 
and after having hollowed the handle and that 
part which strikes the ball, he inclosed in them 
several drugs after the same manner as in the ball 
itself. He then ordered the sultan, who was his 
patient, to exercise himself early in the morning 
with these rightly prepared instruments, till such 
time as he should sweat ; when, as the story goes, 
the virtue of the medicaments perspiring through 
the wood, had so good an influence on the sultan's 
constitution, that they cured him of an indisposi- 
tion which all the compositions he had taken in- 
wardly had not been able to remove. This east- 
ern allegory is finely contrived to shew us how 
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beneficial bodily labour is to health, and that 
exercise is the most effectual physic. In the 
preceding paper, I have described, from the 
general structure and mechanism of an human 
body, how absolutely necessary exercise is for its 
preservation : 1 shall in this place recommend 
another great preservative of health, which in 
many cases produces the same effects as exercise, 
and may in some measure supply its place, where 
opportunities of exercise are wanting. The pre- 
servative I am speaking of is temperance, which 
has those particular advantages above all other 
means of health, that it may be practised by all 
ranks and conditions, at any season, or in any 
place. It is a kind of regimen into which every 
man may put himself, without interruption to bu- 
siness, expense of money, or loss of time. If 
exercise throws off all superfluities, temperance 
prevents them ; if exercise clears the vessels, tem- 
perance neither satiates nor overstrains them ; if 
exercise raises proper ferments in the humours, 
and promotes the circulation of the blood, tem- 
perance gives nature her full play, and enables 
her to exert herself in all her force and. vigour; 
if exercise dissipates a growing distemper, tem- 
perance starves it. 

Physic, for the most part, is nothing else but 
the substitute of exercise and temperance. Me- 
dicines are indeed absolutely necessary in acute 
distempers, that cannot wait the slow operations 
of these two great instruments of health j but d 
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men live in an habitual course of exercise and 
temperance, there would he but little occasion for 
them. Accordingly we find that those parts of 
the world are the most healthy, where they subsist 
by the chace ; and that men lived longest when 
their lives were employed in hunting, and when 
they had little food besides what they caught. 
Blistering, cupping, bleeding, are seldom of use 
but to the idle and intemperate ; as all those in- 
ward applications which are so much in practice 
among us, are for the most part nothing else but 
expedients to make luxury consistent with health. 
The apothecary is perpetually employed in coun- 
termining the cook and the vintner. It is said of 
Diogenes, that meeting a young man who was 
going to a feast, he took him up in the street and 
carried him home to his friends, as one who was 
running into imminent danger, had not he pre- 
vented him *. What would that philosopher have 
said, had he been present at the gluttony of a 
modern meal ? "Would not he have thought the 
master of a family mad, and have begged his ser- 
vants to tie down his hands, had he seen him de- 
vour fowl, fish, and flesh ; swallow oil and vinegar, 
wines and spices ; throw down sallads of twenty 
different herbs, sauces of an hundred ingredients, " 
confections and fruits of numberless sweets and 
flavours? What unnatural motions and counter- 
must such a medley of intemperance 
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produce in the body ? For my part, when I be- 
hold a fashionable table set out in all its magni- 
ficence, I fancy that I see gouts and dropsies, 
fevers and lethargies, with other innumerable dis- 
tempers lying in ambuscade among the dishes. 

Nature delights in the most plain and simple 
diet. Every animal, but man, keeps to one dish. 
Herbs are the food of this species, fish of that, 
and flesh of a third. Man falls upon every thing 
that comes in his way ; not the smallest fruit or 
excrescence of the earth, scarce a berry or a 
mushroom can escape him. 

It is impossible to lay down any determinate 
rule for temperance, because what is luxury in 
one may be temperance in another ; but there are 
few that have lived any time in the world, who 
are not judges of their own constitutions, so far 
as to know what kinds and what proportions of 
food do best agree with them. Were I to consi- 
der my readers as my patients, and to prescribe 
such a kind of temperance as is accommodated to 
all persons, and such as is particularly suitable to 
our climate and way of living, I would copy 
the following rules of a very eminent physician. 
" Make your whole repast out of one dish. If you 
indulge in asecond, avoid drinking any thing strong 
until you have finished your meal; at the same 
time abstain from all sauces, or at least such as 
are not the most plain and simple." A man could 
not be well guilty of gluttony, if he stuck to these 
few obvious and easy rules. In the first case 
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there would be no variety of tastes to solicit his 
palate, and occasion excess ; nor in the second, 
any artificial provocatives to relieve satiety, and 
create a false appetite. Were I to prescribe a 
rule for drinking, it should be formed upon a say- 
ing quoted by Sir William Temple ; " The first 
glass for myself, the second for my friends,. the 
third for good-humour, and the fourth for mine 
enemies." But because it is impossible for one 
who lives in the world to diet himself always in so 
philosophical a manner, I think every man should 
have his days of abstinence, according as his con- 
stitution will permit. These are great reliefs to 
nature, as they qualify her for struggling with 
hunger and thirst, whenever any distemper or 
duty of life may put her upon such difficulties ; 
and at the same time give her an opportunity of 
extricating herself from her oppressions, and re- 
covering the several tones and springs of her dis- 
tended vessels. Besides that, abstinence well- 
timed often kills a sickness in embryo, and de- 
stroys . the first seeds of an indisposition. It is 
observed by two or three ancient authors *, that 
Socrates, notwithstanding he lived in Athens dur- 
ing that great plague, which has made so much 
noise through all ages, and has been celebrated 
at different times by such eminent hands ; I say, 
notwithstanding that he lived in the time of this 

• Diogenes Laertius in Vit Socratis.— vElian in Var, Hig. lib. 
13. cap. 27, &c. . . . 
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devouring pestilence, he never caught the least 
infection, which those writers unanimously ascribe 
to that uninterrupted temperance which be always 
observed. 

And here I cannot but mention an observation 
which I have often made, upon reading the lives 
of the philosophers, and comparing them with any 
series of kings or great men of the same number. 
If we consider these ancient sages, a great part of 
whose philosophy consisted in a temperate and 
abstemious course of iife, one would think the life 
of a philosopher and the life of a man were of 
two different dates. For we find that the gene- 
rality of these wise men were nearer an hundred 
than sixty years of age, at the time of their re- 
spective deaths. But the most remarkable in- 
stance of the efficacy of temperance towards the 
procuring of long life, is what we meet with in a 
little book published by Lewis Cornaro the Vene- 
tian ; which I the rather mention, because it is of 
undoubted credit, as the late Venetian ambassa- 
dor, who was of the same family, attested more 
than once in conversation, when be resided in 
England. Cornaro, who was the author of the 
little treatise I am mentioning, was of an infirm 
constitution, until about forty, when by obstinately 
persisting in an exact course of temperance, he 
recovered a perfect state of health*; insomuch 

* Lenis Cornaro wu bora in H67. Id his youth he lived rerj 
freely; which brought him into a bad itai* of health, upon whitthe 
farmed the Herniation of nm lining himteK to twelve on 
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that at fourscore he published his book, which has 
been translated into English under the title of 
Sure and Certain Methods of Attaining a Long 
and Healthy Life. He lived to give a third or 
fourth edition of it ; 'and after having passed his 
hundredth year, died without pain or agony, and 
like one who falls asleep* The treatise I mention 
has been taken notice of by several eminent au- 
thors, and is written with such a spirit of cheer- 
fulness, religion and good sense, as are the natural 
concomitants of temperance and sobriety. The 
mixture of the old man in it is rather a recom- 
mendation than a discredit to it. 

Having designed this paper as the sequel to that 
upon exercise, I have not here considered tem- 
perance as it is a moral virtue, but only as it i&the 
means of health. 

«nd fourteen t>f wine daily ; by -which means, and exercise! he not 
.only recovered his health, but acquired a vigorous constitution. He 
dud at Padua in 1565. 
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INFLUENCE OF HABIT OR CUSTOM. 



There is not a common saying which has a better 
turn of sense in it, than what we often hear in the 
mouths of the vulgar, that " custom is a second 
nature." It is indeed able to form the man anew, 
and to give him inclinations and capacities alto- 
gether different from those he was born with. 
Dr. Plot, in his History of Staffordshire, tells us 
of an idiot, that, chancing to live within the sound 
of a clock, and always amusing himself with 
counting the hour of the day whenever the clock 
struck, the clock being spoiled by accident, the 
idiot continued to strike and count the hour with- 
out the help of it, in the same manner as he had 
done when it was entire. Though I dare not 
vouch for the truth of this story, it is very certain 
that custom has a mechanical effect upon the body 
at the same time that it has a very extraordinary 
influence upon the mind. 

I shall in this paper consider one very remark- 
able effect which custom has upon human nature, 

11 
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and which, if rightly observed, may lead us into 
very useful rules of life. What I shall here take 
notice of in custom, is its -wonderful efficacy in 
making every thing pleasant to us, A person 
who is addicted to play or gaming, though lie 
took but little delight in it at first, by degrees 
contracts so strong an inclination towards it, and 
gives himself up so entirely to it, that it seems 
the only end of his being. The love of a retired 
or busy life will grow upon a man insensibly, as 
he is conversant in the one or the other, till he is 
utterly unqualified for relishing that to which he 
has been for sometime disused. Nay, a man 
may smoke, or drink, or take snuff, till he is un- 
able to pass away his time without it; not to men- 
tion how our delight in any particular study, art, 
or science, rises and improves, in proportion to 
the application which we bestow upon it. Thus 
what was at first an exercise becomes at length 
an entertainment. Our employments are changed 
into our diversions. The mind grows fond of 
those actions she is accustomed to, and is drawn 
with reluctancy from those paths in which she 
has been used to walk. 

Not only such actions as were at first indif- 
ferent to us, but even such as are painful, will by 
custom and practice become pleasant. Sir Fran- 
cis Bacon observes, in his natural philosophy, 
that our taste is never pleased better than with 
those things which at first created disgust in it. 
He gives particular instances, of claret, coffee, and 
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other liquors, which the palate seldom approves 
upon the first taste ; but when it has once got a 
relish of them, generally retains it for life. The 
mind is constituted after the same manner, and, 
after having habituated herself to any particular 
exercise or employment, not only loses her first 
aversion towards it, but conceives a certain fond- 
ness and affection for it. I have heard one of 
the greatest geniuses this age has produced*, 
who had been trained up in all the polite studies 
of antiquity, assure me, upon his being obliged 
to search into several rolls and records, that not- 
withstanding such an employment was at first very 
dry and irksome to him, he at last took an in- 
credible pleasure in it, and preferred it even to 
the reading of Virgil or Cicero. The reader will 
observe, that I have not here considered custom 
as it makes things easy, but as it renders them 
delightful ; and though others have often made 
the same reflections, it is possible they may not 
have drawn those uses from it, with which I in- 
tend to fill the remaining part of this paper. 

If we consider attentively this property of hu- 
man nature, it may instruct us in very fine mo- 
ralities. In the first place, I would have no man 
discouraged with that kind of life, or series of ac- 
tion, in which the choice of others or his own ne- 
cessities may have engaged him. It may perhaps 
be very disagreeable to him at first ; but use and 

•Dr. Attcrbury. 
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application will certainly render it not only less 
painful, but pleasing and satisfactory. 

In the second place, I would recommend to every 
one that admirable precept which Pythagoras is 
said to have given to his disciples, and which that 
philosopher must have drawn from the observa- 
tion I have enlarged upon, Optimum vitas ge- 
nus eligito, nam consuetudo faciei jucundissbmtm ; 
" Pitch upon that course of life which is the most 
excellent, and custom will render it the most de- 
lightful." Men, whose circumstances will per- 
mit them to choose their own way of life, are in- 
excusable if they do not pursue that which their 
judgment tells them is the most laudable. The 
voice of reason is more to be regarded than the 
bent of any present inclination, since by the rule 
above-mentioned, inclination will at length come 
over to reason, though we can never force reason 
to comply with inclination. 

In the third place, this observation may teach 
the most sensual and irreligious man to overlook 
those hardships and difficulties which are apt to 
discourage him from the prosecution of a virtuous 
life. " The gods," said Hesiud, " have placed la- 
bour before virtue ; the way to her is at first 
rough and difficult, but grows more smooth and 
easy the further you advance in it." The man 
who proceeds in it with steadiness and resolution, 
will in a little time find that " her ways are ways 
of pleasantness, and that all her paths are peace." 
To enforce this consideration, we may further 
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observe, that the practice of religion will not only 
be attended with that pleasure which naturally 
accompanies those actions to which ire are ha- 
bituated, but with those supernumerary joys of 
heart that rise from the consciousness of such a 
pleasure, from the satisfaction of acting up to the 
dictates of reason, and from the prospect of an 
happy immortality. 

In the fourth place, we may learn from this ob- 
servation, which we have made on the mind of 
man, to take particular care, when we are once 
settled in a regular course of life, how we too fre- 
quently indulge ourselves in any the most inno- 
cent diversions and entertainments; since the 
mind may insensibly fall off from the relish of 
virtuous actions, and, by degrees, exchange that 
pleasure which it takes in the performance of its 
duty, for delights of a much more inferior and un- 
pr 06 table nature. 

The last use which 1 shall make of this remark- 
able property in human nature, of being delighted 
with those actions to which it is accustomed, is to 
show how absolutely necessary it is for us to gain 
habits of virtue in this life, if we would enjoy the 
pleasures of the next. The state of bliss we call 
heaven will not be capable of affecting those 
minds which are not thus qualified for it ; we must, 
in this world, gain a relish of truth and virtue, 
if we would be able to taste that knowledge and 
perfection, which arc to make us happy in the 
next, The seeds of those spiritual joys and r. 
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lures, which are to rise up and flourish in the 
soul to all eternity, must be planted in her during 
this her present state of probation. In short, 
heaven is not to be looked upon only as the re- 
ward, but as the natural effect of a religious life. 

On the other hand, those evil spirits, who, by 
long custom, have contracted in the body habits 
of lust and sensuality, malice and revenge, and 
aversion to every thing that is good, just or laud- 
able, are naturally seasoned and prepared for 
pain and misery. Their torments have already 
taken root in them ; they cannot be happy when 
divested of the body, unless we may suppose that 
Providence will in a manner create them anew, 
and work a miracle in the rectification of their fa- 
culties. They may, indeed, taste a kind of ma- 
lignant pleasure in those actions to which they 
are accustomed, whilst in this life; but when they 
are removed from all those objects which are here 
apt to gratify them, they will naturally become 
their own tormentors, and cherish in themselves 
those painful habits of mind which are called in 
scripture phrase, " the worm which never dies," 
This notion of heaven and hell is so very con- 
formable to the light of nature, that it was disco- 
vered by several of the most exalted "heathens. 
It has been finely improved by many eminent di- 
vines of the last age, as in particular by Arch- 
bishop Tillotson and Dr. Sherlock : but there is 
none who has raised such noble speculations upon 
it as Dr. Scot, in the first book of his Christian 
i*3 



which exempts one man from subjection to another, 
so far as the order and economy of government 
will permit. 

Liberty should reach every individual of a 
people, as they all share one common nature ; if 
it only spreads among particular branches, there 
luid better be none at all, since such a liberty only 
aggravates the misfortune of those who are de- 
prived of it, by setting before them a disagreeable 
subject of comparison. 

This liberty is best preserved, where the legis- 
lative power is lodged in several persons, espe- 
cially if those persons are of different ranks and 
interests ; for where they are of the same rank, 
and consequently have an interest to manage pe- 
culiar to that rank, it diners but little from a des- 
potical government in a single person. But the 
greatest security a people can have for their li- 
berty is when the legislative power is in the hands 
of persons so happily distinguished, that by pro- 
viding for the particular interests of their seve- 
ral ranks, they are providing for the whole body of 
the people ; or in other words, when there is no 
part of the people that has not a common interest 
with at least one part of the legislators. 

If there be but one body of legislators, it is no 
better than a tyranny ; if there are only two, there 
will want a casting voice, and one of them must 
at length be swallowed up by disputes and con- 
tentions that will necessarily arise between them- 
Four would have the same inconvenience as two, 
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and a greater number would cause too much con- 
fusion. I could never read a passage in Poly- 
bius and another in Cicero to this purpose without 
.1 secret pleasure in applying it to the English 
constitution, which it suits much better than the 
Roman. Both these great authors give the pre- 
eminence to a mixed government, consisting of 
three branches, the regal, the noble, and the po- 
pular. They had doubtless in their thoughts the 
constitution of the Roman common weal tit, in 
which the consul represented the king, the senate 
the nobles, and the tribunes the people. This 
division of the three powers in the Roman con- 
stitution was by no means so distinct and natural 
as itisin the English form of government. Among 
several objections that might be made to it, I 
think the chief are those that affect the consular 
power, which had only the ornaments without the 
force of the regal authority. Their number had 
not a casting voice in it ; for which reason, if one 
did not chance to be employed abroad, while the 
other sat at home, the public business was some- 
times at a stand, while the consuls pulled two dif- 
ferent ways in it. Besides I do not find that the 
consuls had ever a negative voice in the passing 
of a law, or decree of the senate; so that indeed 
they were rather the chief body of the nobility, 
or the first ministers of state, than a distinct 
branch of the sovereignty, in which none can be 
looked upon as a part, who are not a part of the 
Had the consuls been invested with 
m 5 
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the regal authority to as great a degree a 
monarchs, there would never have been any occa- 
sions for a dictatorship, which had in it the power 
of all the three orders, and ended in the subver- 
sion of the whole constitution. 

Such an history as that of Suetonius, which 
gives us a succession of absolute princes, is to me 
an unanswerable argument against despotic power. 
Where the prince is a man of wisdom and virtue, 
it is indeed happy for his people that he is abso- 
lute ; but since in the common run of mankind, 
for one that is wise and good you find ten of a con- 
trary character, it is very dangerous for a nation 
to stand to its chance, or to have its public happi- 
ness or misery depend on the virtue or vices of a 
single person. Look into the history I have men- 
tioned, or into any series of absolute princes, how 
many tyrants must you read through, before you 
come to an emperor that is supportable. But 
this is not all ; an honest private man often grows 
cruel and abandoned, when converted into an ab- 
solute prince. Give a man power of doing what 
he pleases with impunity, you extinguish his fear, 
and consequently overturn in him one of the great 
pillars of morality. This too we find confirmed 
by matter of fact. How many hopeful heirs ap- 
parent to grand empires, when in the possession 
of them, have become such monsters of lust and 
cruelty as are a reproach to human nature ! 

Some tell ub we ought to make our govern- 
it in heaven, which, say 
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they, is altogether monarchical and unlimited. 
Was man like his Creator in goodness and justice, 
I should be for following this great model ; hut 
where goodness and justice are not essential to the 
ruler, I would by no means put myself into his 
hands to be disposed of according to his particu- 
lar will and pleasure. 

It is odd to consider the connexion between 
despotic government and barbarity, and how the 
making of one person more than man makes the 
rest less. Above nine parts of the world in ten 
are in the lowest state of slavery, and consequently 
sunk in the most gross and hrutal ignorance. Eu- 
ropean slavery is indeed a state of liberty, if com- 
pared with that which prevails in the other three 
divisions of the world"; and therefore it is no 
wonder that those who grovel under it have many 
tracks of light among them, of which the others 
are wholly destitute. 

Riches and plenty are the natural fruits of 
liberty, and where these abound, learning and all 
the liberal arts will immediately lift up their heads 
and flourish. As a man must have no slavish 
fears and apprehensions hanging upon his mind, 
who will indulge the flights of fancy or specula- 
tion, and push his researches into all the abstruse 
corners of truth, so it is necessary for him to have 
about him a competency of all the c 
of life. 

The first thing every one looks after, is to pro- 
vide himself with necessaries. This poi 



engross our thoughts until it be satisfied. It" this 
is taken care of to our hands, we look out for plea- 
sures and amusements ; and among a great num- 
ber of idle people, there will be many whose plea- 
sures will lie in reading and contemplation. These 
are the two great sources of knowledge, and as 
men grow wise they naturally love to communicate 
their discoveries ; and others seeing the happiness 
of such a learned life, and improving by their con- 
versation, emulate, imitate, and surpass one ano- 
ther, until a nation is filled with races of wise and 
understanding persons. Ease and plenty are 
therefore the great cherishers of knowledge : and 
as most of the despotic governments of the work! 
have neither of them, they are naturally overrun 
with ignorance and barbarity. In Europe, in- 
deed, notwithstanding several of its princes are 
absolute, there are men famous for knowledge 
and learning ; but the reason is, because the sub- 
jects are many of them rich and wealthy, the prince 
not thinking fit to exert himself in his full tyranny, 
like the princes of the eastern nations, lest his 
subjects should be invited to new-mould their con- 
stitution, having so many prospects of liberty 
within their view. But in all despotic govern- 
ments, though a particular prince may favour arts 
and letters, there is a natural degeneracy of man- 
kind, as you may observe from Augustus's reign, 
how the Romans lost themselves by degrees until 
they fell to an equality with the most barbarous 
nations that surrounded them. Look upon C 
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under its free states, and you would think its in- 
habitants lived in different climates, and under 
different heavens, from these at present, so differ- 
ent are the geniuses which are formed under 
Turkish slavery, and Grecian liberty. 

Besides poverty and want, there are other rea* 
sons that debase the minds of nien who live under 
slavery, though I look on this as the principal. 
This natural tendency of despotic power to igno- 
rance and barbarity, though not insisted upon by 
others, is, I think, an unanswerable argument 
against that form of government, as it shows how 
repugnant it is to the good of mankind, and the 
perfection of human nature, which ought to be 
the great ends of all civil institutions. 



XLIX. 



COMMERCE. 



There is no place in the town which I so much 
love to frequent as the Royal Exchange. It 
gives me a secret satisfaction, and in some measure 
gratifies my vanity, as I am an Englishman, to 
see so rich an assembly of countrymen and foreign- 
ers, consulting together upon the private business 
of mankind, and making this metropolis a kind of 
emporium for the whole earth. I must confess I 
look upon high-change to be a great council, in 
which all considerable nations have their repre- 
sentatives. Factors in the trading world are what 
ambassadors are in the politic world; they ne- 
gotiate affairs, conclude treaties, and maintain a 
good correspondence between those wealthy so- 
cieties of men that are divided from one another 
by seas and oceans, or live on the different ex- 
tremities of a continent. I have often been pleased 
to hear disputes adjusted between an inhabitant 
of Japan and an alderman of London, or to see a 
subject of the Great Mogul entering into a league 
with one of the Czar of Muscovy. I am infinitely 
delighted in mixing with these several ministers 
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of commerce, as they are distinguished by their 
different walks and different languages. Some- 
times I am jostled among a body of Armenians ; 
sometimes lam lost in a crowd of Jews; and 
sometimes make one in a group of Dutchmen. I 
am a Dane, Swede, or Frenchman, at different 
times ; or rather fancy myself like the old philo- 
sopher, who upon being asked what countryman 
he was, replied, that he was a citizen of the world. 

This grand scene of business gives me an infi- 
nite variety of solid and substantial entertainments. 
As I am a great lover of mankind, my heart natu- 
rally overflows with pleasure at the sight of a 
prosperous and happy multitude, insomuch that 
at many public solemnities I cannot forbear ex- 
pressing my joy with tears that have stolen down 
my cheeks. For this reason I am wonderfully de- 
lighted to see such a body of men thriving in their 
own private fortunes, and at the same time pro- 
moting the public stock ; or, in other words, 
raising estates for their own families, by bringing 
into their country whatever is wanting, and carry- 
ing out of it whatever is superfluous. 

Nature seems to have taken a particular care to 
disseminate her blessings among the different re- 
gions of the world, with an eye to this mutual 
intercourse and traffic among mankind, that the 
natives of the several parts of the globe might 
have a kind of dependence upon one another, and 
be united together by their common interest. 
Almost every degree produces something peculiar 



to it. The food often grows in one country and 
the sauce in another. The fruits of Portugal are 
corrected hy the products of Barbadoes, and the 
infusion of a China plant is sweetened with the 
pith of an Indian cane. The Philippine islands 
give a flavour to our European bowls. The sin- 
gle dress of a woman of quality is often the pro- 
duct of an hundred climates. The muff and the 
fan come together from the different ends of the 
earth. The scarf is sent from the torrid zone, 
and the tippet from beneath the pole. The bro- 
cade petticoat rises out of the mines of Peru, and 
the diamond necklace out of the bowels of In- 
dostan. 

If we consider our own country in its natural 
prospect) without any of the benefits and advan- 
tages of commerce, what a barren uncomfortable 
spot of earth falls to our share ! Natural histo- 
rians tell us, that no fruit grows originally among 
us, besides hips and haws, acorns and pig-nuts, 
with other delicacies of the like nature ; that our 
climate of itself, and without the assistance of art, 
can make no farther advances towards a plum, 
than to a sloe, and carries an apple to no greater 
perfection than a crab : that our melons, our 
peaohes, our figs, our apricots, and cherries, are 
strangers among us, imported in different ages, 
and naturalized in our English gardens; and 
that they would all degenerate and fall away into 
the trash of our own country, if they were wholly 
neglected by the planter, and left to the mercy o 
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our sun and soil. Nor has traffic more enriched 
our vegetable world, than it has improved the 
whole face of nature among us. Our ships ate 
laden witli the harvest of every climate. Our 
tables are stored with spices, and oils, and wines. 
Our rooms are filled with pyramids of China, and 
adorned with the workmanship of Japan. Our 
morning's draught comes to us from the remotest 
corners of the earth. We repair our bodies by 
the drugs of America, and repose ourselves under 
Indian canopies. My friend Sir Andrew calls 
the vineyards of France our gardens ; the spice- 
islands, our hot-beds; the Persians, our silk- 
weavers ; and the Chinese, our potters. Nature 
indeed furnishes us with the bare necessaries of 
life, but traffic gives us a great variety of what is 
useful, and at the same time supplies us with 
every thing that is convenient and ornamental. 
Nor is it the least part of this our happiness, that 
whilst we enjoy the remotest products of the 
north and south, we are free from those extremi- 
ties of weather which give them birth ; that our 
eyes are refreshed with the green fields of Bri- 
tain, at the same time that our palates are feasted 
with fruits that rise between the tropics. 

For these reasons there are not more useful 
members in a commonwealth than merchants. 
They knit mankind together in a mutual inter- 
course of good offices, distribute the gifts of na- 
ture, find work for the poor, add wealth to the 
rich, and magnificence to the great. Our English 
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merchant converts the tin of his own country into 
gold, and exchanges its wool for rubies. The 
Mahometans are clothed in our British manufac- 
ture, and the inhabitants of the frozen zone warmed 
with the fleeces of our sheep. 

When I have been upon the 'Change, I have 
often fancied one of our old kings standing in 
person, where he is represented in effigy, and 
looking down upon the wealthy concourse of peo- 
ple with which that place is every day filled. In 
this case, how would he be surprised to hear all 
the languages of Europe spoken in this little spot 
of his former dominions, and to see so many pri- 
vate men, who in his time would have been the 
vassals of some powerful baron, negotiating like 
princes for greater sonis of money than were for- 
merly to be met with in the royal treasury ! 
Trade, without enlarging the British territories, 
has given us a kind of additional empire. It 
has multiplied the number of the rich, made our 
landed estates infinitely more valuable than they 
were formerly, and added to them an accession 
of other estates as valuable as the lands them- 
selves. 
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When I was at Grand Cairo, I picked up several 
oriental manuscripts, which I have still by me. 
Among others I met with one entitled, The Vi- 
sions ol' Mirza, which 1 have read over with great 
pleasure. I shall begin with the first vision, which 
I have translated word for word as follows : 

" On the fifth day of the moon, which accord- 
ing to the custom of my forefathers I always keep 
holy, after having washed myself and offered up 
my morning devotions, I ascended the high hills 
of Bagdat, in order to pass the rest of the day in 
meditation and prayer. As I was here airing my- 
self on the tops of the mountains, I fell into a 
profound contemplation on the vanity of human 
life ; and passing from one thought to another, 
' Surely,' said I, ' man is but a shadow, and life 
a dream.' Whilst I was thus musing, I cast my 
eyes towards the summit of a rock that was not 
far from me, where I discovered one in the habit 
of a shepherd, with a little musical instrument in 
his hand. As I looked upon him he applied it 
i, and began to play upon it. The sound 
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of it was exceeding sweet, and wrought into a 
riety of tunes that were inexpressibly melodious, 
and altogether different from any thing I had 
ever heard. They put me in mind of those hea- 
venly airs that are played to the departed souls 
of good men upon their first arrival in Paradise, 
to wear out the impressions of the last agonies, 
and qualify them for the pleasures of that happy 
place. My heart melted away in secret raptures. 

" I had been often told that the rock before me 
was the haunt of a genius ; and that several had 
been entertained with music who had passed by 
it, but never heard that the musician had before 
made himself visible. When he had raised my 
thoughts by those transporting airs which he 
played, to taste the pleasures of his conversation, 
as I looked upon him like one astonished, he 
beckoned to me, and by the waving of his hand 
directed me to approach the place where he sat. 
I drew near with that reverence which is due to 
a superior nature : and as my heart was entirely 
subdued by the captivating strains I had heard, t 
fell down at his feet and wept. The genius 
smiled upon me with a look of compassion and 
affability that familiarized him to my imagination, 
and at once dispelled all the fears and apprehen- 
sions with which I approached him. He lifted 
me from the ground, and taking me by the hand, 
* Mirza,' said he, ' I have heard thee in thy so- 
liloquies ; follow me.' 

" He then led me to the highest pinnacl 
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the rock, and placing me on the top of it, ■ Cast 
thy eyes eastward,' said he, ' and tell me what 
thou seest.' — ' I see,' said I, ' a huge valley, and 
a prodigious tide of water rolling through it.' — 
' The valley that thou seest,' said he, ' is the Vale 
of Misery, and the tide of water that thou seest, 
is part of the great tide of eternity.' ' What is 
the reason," said I, ' that the tide I see rises out 
of a thick mist at one end, and again loses itself 
in a thick mist at the other ?' — * What thou seest,' 
said he, ' is that portion of eternity which is called 
time, measured out by the sun and reaching from 
the beginning of the world to its consummation,* 
Examine now,' said he, ' this sea that is thus 
bounded with darkness at both ends, and tell 
me what thou discoverest in it.' ' I see a bridge,' 
said I, ' standing in the midst of the tide.' — 
' The bridge thou seest,' said he, ' is human 
life, consider it attentively.' Upon a more lei- 
surely survey of it, I found that it consisted of 
threescore and ten entire arches, with several 
broken arches, which added to those that were 
entire, made up the number about an hundred. 
As I was counting the arches, the genius told 
me that this bridge cnosisted at first of a thou- 
sand arches ; but that a great flood swept away 
the rest, and left the bridge in the ruinous condi- 
tion I now beheld it. ' But tell me farther,* said 
he, 'what thou discoverest on it.' — * I see multi- 
tudes of people passing over it,' said I, ' and a 
black cloud hanging on each end of it.' As I 
11 



looked more attentively, I saw several of the pas- 
sengers dropping through the bridge into the 
great tide that flowed underneath it ; and upon 
farther examination, perceived there were in- 
numerable trap-doors that lay concealed in the 
bridge, which the passengers no sooner trod upon, 
but they fell through them into the tide, and im- 
mediately disappeared. These hidden pit-falls 
were set very thick at the entrance of the bridge, 
so that throngs of people no sooner broke through 
the cloud, but many of them fell into them. They 
grew thinner towards the middle, but multiplied 
and lay closer together towards the end of the 
arches that were entire. 

' There were indeed some persons, but their 
number was very small, that continued a kind of 
hobbling march on the broken arches, but fell 
through one after another, being quite tired and 
spent with so long a walk. 

" I passed some time in the contemplation of 
this wonderful structure, and the great variety 
of objects which it presented. My heart was 
Med with a deep melancholy to see several 
dropping unexpectedly in the midst of mirth and 
jollity, and catching at every thing that stood 
by them to save themselves. Some were looking 
up towards the heavens in a thoughtful posture, 
and in the midst of a speculation stumbled and 
fell out of sight. Multitudes were very busy in 
the pursuit of bubbles that glittered in their eyes 
and danced before them ; but often when I 
16 
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thought themselves within the reach of them, 
their footing failed and down they sunk. In this 
confusion of objects, I observed some with scimi- 
tars in their hands, who ran to and fro upon the 
bridge, thrusting several persons on trap-doors 
which did not seem to lie in their way, and which 
they might have escaped had they not been thus 
forced upon them. 

. " The genius seeing me indulge myself on this 
melancholy prospect, told me I had dwelt long 
enough upon it. ' Take thine eyes off the bridge/ 
said he, ' and tell me if thou yet seest any thing 
thou dost not comprehend.' Upon looking up, 
* What mean,' said I, ' those great flights of birds 
that are perpetually hovering about the bridge, 
and settling upon it from time to time? I see 
vultures, harpies, ravens, cormorants, and among 
many other feathered creatures several little 
winged boys, that perch in great numbers upon 
the middle arches.' — ' These/ said the genius, 
' are Envy, Avarice, Superstition, Despair, Love, 
with the like cares and passions that infest human 
Mfe.' 

" I here fetched a deep sigh. ' Alas,' said I, 
' man was made in vain i how is he given away to 
misery and mortality ! tortured in life, and swal- 
lowed up in death !' The genius being moved 
with compassion towards me, bid me quit so un- 
comfortable a prospect. ' Look ho more/ said 
he, ' on man in the first stage of his existence, in 
his setting out for eternity ; but cast thine eye on 
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that thick mist into which the tide bears the se- 
veral generations of mortals tiiat fall into it. I 
directed my sight as I was ordered, and (whether 
or no the good genius strengthened it with any 
supernatural force, or dissipated part of the mist 
that was before too th ick for the eye to penetrate) 
I saw the valley opening at the farther end, and 
spreading forth into an immense ocean, that had 
a huge rock of adamant running through the 
midst of it, and dividing it into two equal parts. 
The clouds still rested on one half of it, insomuch 
that I could discover nothing: but the other ap- 
peared to me a vast ocean planted with innumerable 
islands, that were covered with fruits and flowers, 
and interwoven with a thousand little shining seas 
thai run among them. J could see persons dressed 
in glorious habits with garlands upon their heads, 
passing among the trees, lying down by the sides 
of fountains, or resting on beds of flowers ; and 
could hear a confused harmony of singing birds, 
falling waters, human voices, and musical instru- 
ments. Gladness grew in me upon the discovery 
of so delightful a scene. 1 wished for the wings 
of an eagle, that I might fly away to those happy 
seats ; but the genius told me there was no pas- 
sage to them, except through the gates of death 
that I saw opening every moment upon the bridge. 
' The islands,' said he, ' that lie so fresh and 
green before thee, and with which the whole face 
of the ocean appears spotted as far as thou canst 
see, are more in number than the sands on tl 
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sea-shore ; there are myriads of islands hehind 
those which thou here discoverest, reaching far- 
ther than thine eye, or even thine imagination 
can extend itself. These are the mansions of 
good men after death, who, according to the de- 
gree and kinds of virtue in which they excelled, 
are distributed among these several islands, which 
abound with pleasures of different kinds and de- 
grees, suitable to the relishes and perfections of 
those who are settled in them ; every island is a 
Paradise accommodated to its respective inhabi- 
tants. Are not these, O Mirza, habitations worth 
contending for? Does life appear miserable, 
that gives thee opportunities of earning such a 
reward ? Is death to be feared, that will convey 
thee to so happy an existence ? Think not man 
was made in vain, who has such an eternity re- 
served for him.' I gazed with inexpressible plea- 
sure on these happy islands. ' At length,' said I, 
'Show me now, I beseech thee, the secrets that 
lie hid under those dark clouds which cover the 
ocean on the other side of the rock of adamant.' 
The genius making me no answer, I turned me 
about to address myself to him a second time, but 
I found that he had left me ; I then turned again 
to the vision which I had been so long contem- 
plating ; but instead of the rolling tide, the arched 
bridge, and the happy islands, I saw nothing but 
the long hollow valley of Bagdat, with oxen, 
sheep, and camels, grazing upon the sides of it. 
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MORTALITY OF MAN. 



Upon taking my Beat in a coffee-house, I o 
draw the eyes of the whole room upon me, when 
in the hottest seasons of news, and at a time per- 
haps that the Dutch mail is just come in, they 
hear me ask the coffee-man for his last week'; 
bill of mortality, I find that I have been tome- 
times taken on this occasion for a parish sexton, 
sometimes fur an undertaker, and sometimes for a 
doctor of physic. In this, however, I am guided 
by the spirit of a philosopher, as I take occasion 
from thence to reflect upon the regular increase 
and diminution of mankind, and consider the se- 
veral various ways through which we pass from 
life to eternity. J am very well pleased with these 
weekly admonitions, that bring into my mind such 
thoughts as ought to be the daily entertainment 
of every reasonable creature ; and can consider 
with pleasure to myself, by which of those deliver- 
ances, or, as we commonly call them, distemper!, 
I may possibly make my escape out of this world 
of sorrows into that condition of existence, wherein 
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I hope to be happier than it is possible for me at 
present to conceive. 

But this is not all the use I make of the above- 
mentioned weekly paper. A bill of mortality is, 
in my opinion, an unanswerable argument for a 
Providence. How can we, without supposing 
ourselves under the constant care of a Supreme 
Being, give any possible account for that nice 
proportion, which we find in every great city, be- 
tween the deaths and births of its inhabitants, 
and between the number of males and that of 
females who are brought into the world ? What 
else could adjust in so exact a manner the recruits 
of every nation to its losses, and divide these new 
supplies of people into such equal bodies of both 
sexes? Chance could never hold the balance 
with so steady a hand. Were we not counted out 
by an intelligent supervisor we should sometimes 
be overcharged with multitudes, and at others 
waste away into a desert : we should be sometimes 
a papains virorum, as Floras elegantly expresses 
it, a generation of males, and at others a species 
of women. We may extend this consideration to 
every species of living creatures, and consider the 
whole animal world as an huge army made up of 
innumerable corps, if I may use that term, whose 
quotas have been kept entire near five thousand 
years, in so wonderful a manner, that there is not 
probably a single species lost during this long 
tract of time. Could we have general bills of mor- 
tality of every kind of animals, or particular ones 
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of every species in each continent and island, 1 
could almost gay in every wood, marsh, or moun- 
tain, what astonishing instances would they be of 
that Providence which watches over all hi* works! 

I have heard of a great man in the Romish 
church, who upon reading those words In tb* fifth 
chapter of Genesis, " And all the days that Adam 
lived were nine hundred and thirty years, and he 
died ; and all the days of Se(h were nine hundred 
and twelve years, and he died; and all the days 
of Methuselah were nine hundred and sixty-nine 
years, and he died ;" immediately Bhut himself up 
in a convent, and retired from the world, as not 
thinking any thing in this life worth pursuing, 
which had not regard to another. 

The truth of it is, there is nothing in history 
which is so improving to the reader as those 
accounts which we meet with of the deaths of 
eminent persons, and of their behaviour in that 
dreadful season. I may also add, that there are 
no parts in history which affect and please the 
reader in so sensible a manner. The reason I 
take to be this, because there is no other single 
circumstance in the story of any person, which 
can possibly be the case of every one who rends 
it. A battle or a triumph are conjunctures in 
which not one man in a million is likely to be en- 
gaged ; but when we see a person at the point of 
death, we cannot forbear being attentive to every 
thing he says or does, because we are sure thai 
some time or other we shall ourselves be in el 
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same, melancholy circumstances. The general) 
the statesman, or the philosopher, are perhaps 
characters which we may never act in, but the 
dying man is one whom, sooner or later, we shall 
certainly resemble. 

It is perhaps, for the same kind of reason, that 
few books written in English have been so much 
perused as Dr. Sherlock's Discourse upon Death ; 
though at the same time I must own, that he who 
has not perused this excellent piece, has not per- 
haps read one of the strongest persuasives to a 
religious life that ever was written in any lan- 
guage. 

The consideration with which I shall close this 
essay upon death, is one of the most ancient and 
most beaten morals that has been recommended 
to mankind. But its being so very common, and 
so universally received, though it takes away from 
it the grace of novelty, adds very much to the 
weight of it, as it shows that it falls in with the 
general sense of mankind. In short, I would have 
every one consider that he is in this life nothing 
more than a passenger, and that he is not to set 
up his rest here, but to keep an attentive eye upon 
that state of being to which he approaches every 
moment, and which will be for ever fixed and 
permanent. This single consideration would be 
sufficient to extinguish the bitterness of hatred, 
the thirst of avarice, and the cruelty of ambition. 

I am very much pleased with the passage of 
Antiphanes, a very ancient poet, who lived near 
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an hundred years before Socrates, which r 
gents the life of man under this view, as I have 
here translated it word for word. " Be not 
grieved," says he, " above measure for thy de- 
ceased friends. They are not dead, but have 
only finished that journey which it is necessary 
for every one of us to- take. We ourselves must 
go to that great place of reception in which they 
are all of them assembled, and in this general 
rendezvous of mankind, live together in another 
state of being." 

I think I have, in a former paper, taken notice 
of those beautiful metaphors in Scripture, where 
life is termed a pilgrimage, and those who pass 
through it are all called strangers and sojourners 
upon earth. I shall conclude this with a story, 
which I have somewhere read in the travels of Sir 
John Chardin. That gentleman, after having told 
us that the inns which receive the caravans in Per- 
sia, and the eastern countries, are called by the 
name of caravansaries, gives us a relation to the 
following purpose. 

A dervise travelling through Tartary, being 
arrived at the town of Balk, went into the king's 
palace by mistake, as thinking it to be a public 
inn, or caravansary. Having looked about him 
for some time, he entered into a long gallery, 
where he laid down his wallet, and spread his car- 
pet, in order to repose himself upon it, after the 
manner of the eastern nations. He had not been 
long in this posture before he was discovered I 
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some of the guards, who asked him what was his 
business in that place ? The dervise told them 
he intended to take up his night's lodging in that 
caravansary. The guards let him know, in a very 
angry manner, that the house he was in was not 
a caravansary, but the king's palace. It happened 
that the king himself passed through the gallery 
during this debate, and smiling at the mistake of 
the dervise, asked him how he could possibly be 
so dull as not to distinguish a palace from a cara- 
vansary ? " Sir," says the dervise, " give me 
leave to ask your majesty a question or two. 
Who were the persons that lodged in this house 
when it was first built ?" The king replied, " His 
ancestors." " And who," says the dervise, " waB 
the last person that lodged here?" The king 
replied, " His father." " And who is it," says 
the dervise, " that lodges here at present ?" The 
king told him, that it was he himself. " And who," 
says the dervise, " will be here after you?" The 
king answered, " The young prinee his son." 
"Ah, sir," said the dervise, "a house that changes 
its inhabitants so often, and receives such a per- 
petual succession of guests, is not a palace, but a 
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When I am in a serious humour, I very qftenr 
walk by myself in Westminster Abbey ; where tbV 
gloominess of the place, and the use to which ^U 
applied, with the solemnity of the building, ana, 
the condition of the people who lie in it, are apt 
to fill the mind with a kind of melancholy, or ra- 
ther thoughtfulness, that is not disagreeable. I 
yesterday passed a whole afternoon in the church- 
yard, the cloisters, and the church, amusing my- 
self with the tomb-stones and inscriptions that 
I 'met with in those several regions of the dead. 
Mbit' of them recorded nothing else of the buried 
petfcori, but that he was born upon one day, and. 
died upon another ; the whole history of his life 
being comprehended in those two circumstances 
that are common to all mankind. I could not but 
look open these registers of existence, whether nf 
brass or 'marble, as a kind of satire upon the de- 
parted persons ; who bad left no other memorial 
of them, but that they were born, and that' they/' 
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died. They put me in mind of several persons 
mentioned in the battles of heroic poems, who 
have sounding names given them, for no other 
reason but that they may be killed, and are cele- 
brated for nothing but being knocked on the 
head. 

The life of these men is finely described in holy 
writ by " the path of an arrow," which is imme- 
diately closed up and lo3t. 

Upon my going into the church, I entertained 
myself with the digging of a grave ; and saw in 
every shovel-full of it that was thrown up, the 
fragment of a bone or skull intermixed with a kind 
of fresh mouldering earth that some time or other 
had a place in the composition of an human body. 
Upon this I began to consider with myself, what 
innumerable multitudes of people lay confused to- 
gether under the pavement of that ancient cathe- 
dral; how men and women, friends and enemies, 
priests and soldiers, monks and prebendaries, were 
crumbled amongst one another, and blended to- 
gether in the same common mass ; how beauty, 
strength, and youth, with old age, weakness, and 
deformity, lay undistinguished in the same pro- 
miscuous heap of matter. 

After having thus surveyed this great magazine 
of mortality, as it were in the lump, I examined it 
more particularly by the accounts which I found 
on several of the monuments which are raised in 
every quarter of that ancient fabric. Some of 
them were covered with such extravagant epi- 
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taphs, that if it were possible for the dead person 
to be acquainted with them, he would blush at the 
praises which his friends have bestowed upon 
him. There are others so excessively modest, 
(hat they deliver the character of the person de- 
parted in Greek or Hebrew, and by that means 
are not understood once in a twelvemonth. In 
the poetical quarter, I found there were poets 
who had no monuments, and monuments which 
had no poets. I observed, indeed, that the pre- 
sent war had filled the church with many of these 
uninhabited monuments, which had been erected 
to the memory of persons whose bodies were per- 
haps buried in the plains of Blenheim, or in the 
besom of the ocean, 

I could not hut be very much delighted with 
several modern epitaphs, which are written with 
great elegance of expression and justness of 
thought, and therefore do honour to the living as 
well as to the dead. As a foreigner is very apt to 
conceive an idea of the ignorance or politeness of 
a nation from the turn of their public monuments 
and inscriptions, they should be submitted to the 
perusal of men of learning and genius before they 
are put in execution. Sir Cloudesley Shovel's 
monument has very often given me great offence. 
Instead of the brave rough English admiral, which 
was the distinguishing character of that plain gal- 
lant man, he is represented on his tomb by the 
figure of a beau, dressed in a long periwig, and 
reposing himself upon velvet cushions, un< 
15 
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canopy of state. The inscription is answerable to 
the monument ; for instead of celebrating the 
many remarkable actions he had performed in the 
service of his country, it acquaints us only with 
the manner of his death, in which it was impos- 
sible for him to reap any honour. The Dutch) 
whom we are apt to despise for want of genius, 
show an infinitely greater taste of antiquity and 
politeness in their buildings and works of this na- 
ture, than what we meet with in those of our own 
country. The monuments of their admirals, 
which have been erected at the public expence, 
represent them like themselves, and are adorned 
with rostral crowns and naval ornaments, with 
beautiful festoons of sea-weed, shells, and coral. 
But to return to our subject. I have left the 
repository of our English kings for the contem- 
plation of another day, when I shall find my mind 
disposed for so serious an amusement. I know 
that entertainments of this nature are apt to raise 
dark and dismal thoughts in timorous minds, and 
gloomy imaginations ; but for my own part, though 
I am always serious, I do not know what it is to 
be melancholy ; and can therefore take a view of 
nature, in her deep and solemn scenes, with the 
same pleasure as in her most gay and delightful 
ones. By this means I can improve myself with 
those objects, which others consider with terror. 
When I look upon the tombs of the great, every 
emotion of envy dies in me ; when I read the 
epitaphs of the beautiful, every inordinate desire 
n6 
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goes out; when I meet with the grief of parent! 
upon a tombstone, my heart melts with compas- 
sion ; when I see the tomb of the parents them- 
selves, I consider the vanity of grieving for those 
whom we must quickly follow. When I see kings 
lying by those who deposed them, when I consider 
rival wits placed side by side, or the holy men 
that divided the world with their contests and 
disputes, I reflect with sorrow and astonishment 
on the little competitions, factions, and debates of 
mankind* When I read the several dates of the 
tombs, of some that died yesterday, and some six 
hundred years ago, I consider that great day when 
we shall all of us be contemporaries, and make 
our appearance together. 
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MEDITATIONS ON DEATH. 



The following letter comes to me from an exr 
cellent man in holy orders. It is a thought! in 
sickness, and of a very serious nature, for which 
reason I give it a place in the present paper. 

" The indisposition which has long hung upon 
me is at last grown to such a head, that it must 
quickly make an end of me or of itself. You may 
imagine, that whilst I am in this bad state of 
health, there are none of your works which I read 
with greater pleasure than your Saturday's pa- 
pers *. I should be very glad if I could furnish 
you with any hints for that day's entertainment. 
Were I able to dress up several thoughts of a 
serious nature, which have made great impressions 
on my mind during a long fit of sickness, they 
might not be an improper entertainment for that 
occasion. 

" Among all the reflections which usually rise 
in the mind of a sick man, who has time and in* 
clination to consider his approaching end, there 

* Many of the Saturday's Papers in the Spectator are on serious 
subjects. 
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is none more natural than that of hia goin 
appear naked and unbodied before Him who 
made him. When a man considers, that, as soon 
as the vital union is dissolved, be shall see that 
Supreme Being whom he now contemplates at a 
distance, and only in his works ; or, to speak 
more philosophically, when, by some faculty in 
the soul, he shall apprehend the Divine Being, 
and be more sensible of his presence than we are 
now of the presence of any object which the eye 
beholds, a man must be lost in carelessness and 
stupidity, who is not alarmed at such a thought. 
Dr. Sherlock, in his excellent treatise upon Death, 
has represented, in very strong and lively colours, 
the state of the soul in its first separation from 
the body, with regard to that invisible world 
which every where surrounds us, though we are 
not able to discover it through this grosser world 
of matter, which is accommodated to our senses 
in this life. His words are as follow : 

" ' That death, which is our leaving this world, 
is nothing else but putting off these bodies, 
teaches us that it is only our union to these bo- 
dies which intercepts the sight of the other 
world. The other world is nnt at such a distance 
from us as we may imagine; the throne of God in- 
deed is at a great remove from this earth, above 
the third heavens, where he displays his glory to 
those blessed spirits which encompass his throne ; 
but as soon as we step out of these bodies we 
step into the other world, which is not so prop« 
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another world (for there is the same heaves and 
earth still) as a new state of life. To live in 
these bodies is to live in this world ; to live out 
of them is to remove into the next: for while our 
souls are confined to these bodies, and can look 
only through these material casements, nothing 
but what is material can affect us ; nay, nothing 
but what is so gross that it can reflect light, and 
convey those shapes and colours of things with it 
to the eye: so that, though within this visible 
world there be a more glorious scene of things 
than what appears to us, we perceive nothing at 
all of it ; for this veil of flesh parts the visible and 
invisible world: but when we put off" these bodies, 
there are new and surprising wonders present 
themselves to our views ; when these material 
spectacles are taken off", the soul with its own 
naked eyes sees what was invisible before ; and 
then we are in the other world, when we can see 
it, and converse with it. Thus St. Paul tells us, 
that " when we are at home in the body we are 
absent from the Lord ; but when we are absent 
from the body, we are present with the Lord :" 
2 Cor. v, 6. 8. And methinks this is enough to 
cure us of our fondness for these bodies, unless 
we think it more desirable to be confined to a 
prison, and to look through a grate all our lives 
which gives us but a very narrow prospect, and 
that none of the best neither, than to be set at 
liberty to view all the glories of the world. What 
would we give now for the least glimpse of t 



invisible world, which the iir^t step we take out 
of these bodies mil present us with? There are 
such tilings " as eye hath not seen nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man to 
conceive." Death opens our eyes, enlarges 011? 
prospect, presents us with a new and more glo- 
rious world, which we can never see while we are 
shut up in flesh ; which should make us as willing 
to part with this veil, as to take the film off of 
our eyes, which hinders our sight !' 

" As a thinking man cannot but be very much 
affected with the idea of his appearing in the 
presence of that Being ' whom none can see and 
live,' he must be much more affected when he 
considers that this Being whom he appears before 
will examine all the actions of his past life, and 
reward or punish him accordingly. I must con- 
fess that I think there is no scheme of religion, 
besides that of Christianity, which can possibly 
support the most virtuous person under this 
thought. Let a man's innocence be what it will, 
let his virtues rise to the highest pitch of perfec- 
tion attainable in this life, there will be still in 
him so many secret sins, so many human frailties, 
so many offences of ignorance, passion and pre- 
judice, so many unguarded words and thoughts, 
and, in short, so many defects in his best actions, 
that, without the advantages of such an expiation 
and atonement as Christianity has revealed to us, 
it is impossible that he should be cleared before 
his Sovereign Judge, or that he should be a 



€ Stand in &8 wghU' O^r, I*dy jeljguN*, suggest* 
to ; uMbei only *neaiis wJiej^y.Qur guy* m^ybe 
taken away, aad our imperfect o^dieix** ^pospteiU 
<( Il.is Oiiq ^eriee of ikou^^at I hayg ?qde*r 
yarned to express in the foUo^ag hymn, which 
I have composed during this my sickoe^s. .. 



" When, rising from the bed of death, - 
O'erwhehn'd with guilt and fear, 
I see my Maker, face to face, 
O how shall I appear ! 

II. 

" If yet, while pardon may be found, 
^ And mercy may be sought, 
'My heart with inward horror shrinks, 
And trembles at the thought ; 

III. \'\. 

*[ When thou, O Lord, shalt stand disclose!. 
^ J .; tn m^esty severe, ^ ^ 

And sit in judgment on my soul, 
O how shall I appear ! 

' '-■■' •■ IV. "■ ■"-'■ 

^ But thou hast told the troubled mind 
i v ^fc dpes her sins lament, 
? ^,,^he timely, tribute of her tears 

^ 3[(§¥fiBfe« woe prevent. ..,, c - s , r 
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V. 

" Then see the sorrows of my heart, 
Ere yet it be too late ; 
And hear my Sariour's dying groan., 
To give those sorrows weight. 

VI. 

" For never shall my soul despair 
Her pardon to procure, 
Who knows thine only Son has 
To make her pardon sure." 
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A lewd young fellow seeing an aged hermit go 
by him barefoot, " Father," says he, " you are 
in a very miserable condition, if there is not ano- 
ther world." " True, eon," said the hermit, 
" but what is thy condition if there is ?" Man is a 
creature designed for two different states of being, 
or rather for two different lives. His first life is 
short and transient ; his second permanent and 
lasting. The question we are all concerned in is 
this, in which of these two lives it is our chief in- 
terest to make ourselves happy ? Or, in other 
words, whether we should endeavour to secure to 
ourselves the pleasures and gratifications of a life 
which is uncertain and precarious, and, at its ut- 
most length, of a very inconsiderable duration ; 
or to secure to ourselves the pleasures of a life 
which is fixed and settled, and will never end ? 
Every man, upon the first hearing of this ques- 
tion, knows very well which side of it he ought to 
close with. But however right we are in theory, 
it is plain that in practice we adhere to the wrong 
side of the question. We make provisions for this 
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life as though it -were never to have an end, and 
for the other life as though it were neve* to have 
a beginning. 

Should a spirit of superior rank, who isa stranger 
to human nature, accidentally alight upon the 
ear tl), and take a survey of its inhabitants, what 
would his notions of us be ? Would not he think 
that we are a species of beings made for quite 
different ends and purposes than what we really 
are I Must not he imagine that we are placed in 
this world to get riches and honours? Would not 
he think that it was our duty to toil after wealth, 
and station, and title? Nay, would not he believe 
we were forbidden poverty by threats of eternal 
punishment, and enjoined to pursue our pleasures 
under pain of damnation? He would certainly 
imagine that we were influenced by a scheme of 
duties quite opposite to those which are indeed 
prescribed to us. And truly, according to such 
an imagination, he must conclude that we are a 
species of the most obedient creatures in the 
universe ; that we are constant to our duty ; and 
that we keep a steady eye on the end for which 
we were sent hither. 

But how great would be his astonishment, 
when he learned that we were beings not designed 
to exist in this world above threescore and ten 
years : and that the greatest part of this busy 
species fall short even of that age ? How would 
he be lost in horror and admiration, when he 
should know that this set of creatures, who 1. 



9.ut all their endeavours for this life, -which scarce 
deserves the name of existence — when, I say, he 
should know that this set of creatures are to 
exist to all eternity in another life, for which 
they make no preparations ? Nothing can be a 
greater disgrace to reason, than that men, who 
are persuaded of these two different states of be- 
ing, should be perpetually employed in providing 
for a life of threescore and ten years, and neglect- 
ing to make provision for that which after many 
myriads of years will be still new, and still begin- 
ning; especially when we consider that our en- 
deavours for making ourselves great, or rich, or 
honourable, or whatever else we place our hap- 
piness in, may afterall prove unsuccessful ; whereas, 
if we constantly and sincerely endeavour to make 
ourselves happy in the other life, we are sure that 
our endeavours will succeed, and that we shall 
not be disappointed of our hope. 

The following question is started by one of the 
schoolmen. — Supposing the whole body of the 
earth were a great ball or mass of the finest sand, 
and that a single grain or particle of this sand 
should be annihilated every thousand years : Sup- 
posing then that you had it in your choice to be 
happy all the while this prodigious mass of sand 
was consuming by this slow method, until there 
was not a grain of it left, on condition yon were to 
be .miserable for ever after : Or, supposing that 
yiiit might be happy for ever after, on condition 
you would be miserable until the whole mass of 
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sand were thus annihilated at the rate of one sand 
in a thousand years: — which of these two cases 
would you make your choice? 

It must be confessed in this case, so many thou- 
sands of years are to the imagination as a kind of 
eternity, though in reality they do not bear so 
great a proportion to that duration which is to 
follow them as an unit does to the greatest number 
which you can put together in figures, or as one 
of those sands to the supposed heap. Reason 
therefore tells us, without any manner of hesita- 
tion, which would be the better part in this choice. 
However, as I have "before intimated, our reason 
might in such case be so overset by the imagina- 
tion, as to dispose some persons to sink under the 
consideration of the great length of the first part 
of this duration, and of the great distance of that 
second duration, which is to succeed it. The 
mind, I say, might give itself up to that happiness 
which is at hand, considering that it is so very 
near, and that it would last so very long. But 
when the choice we actually have before us 
is this, whether we will choose to be happy for 
the space of only threescore and ten, nay, per- 
haps of only twenty or ten years, I might Bay of 
only a day or an hour, and miserable to all eter- 
nity ; or, on the contrary, miserable for this short 
term of years, and happy for a whole eternity ; 
what words are sufficient to express that folly and 
want of consideration, which in such a case makes 
a wrong choice ? 
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i>n A IjlWiFffl 1 * #W < 5ase even at A* worrt* hy sup* 

£8lfrfrvyfyki seldom happens, that a course of 

virtue makes us miserable in this life: but if we 

?WW9^ ;^it generally happens, that virtue would 

|^^keju8 more happy even in this life than a con- 

jtraf^Gourse of vice; how can we sufficiently ad- 

jpire Jhe-stupidtiy or madness of those persons 

^ko are capable of making so absurd a choice? 

o Every wise man therefore will consider this life 

,<yjy as it may conduce to the happiness of the 

other, and cheerfully sacrifice the pleasures of a 

few years to those of an eternity. 
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IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 



The course of my last speculation led me insensi- 
bly into a subject upon which I always meditate 
with great delight, I mean the immortality of the 
soul. I was yesterday walking alone in one of my 
friend's woods, and lost myself in it very agreeably, 
as I was running over in my mind the several ar- 
guments that established this great point, which 
is the basis of morality, and the source of all the 
pleasing hopes and secret joys that can arise in 
the heart of a reasonable creature. I considered 
those several proofs drawn ; 

First, From the nature of the soul itself, and 
particularly its immateriality, which though not 
absolutely necessary to the eternity of its dura- 
tion, has, I think, been evinced to almost a de- 
monstration. 

Secondly, From its passions and sentiments, as 
particularly from its love of existence, its horror 
of annihilation, and its hopes of immortality, with 
that secret satisfaction which it finds in the prac- 
tice of virtue, and that uneasiness which follows 
in it upon the commission of vice. 
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Thirdly, From the nature of the Supreme 
Being, whose justice, goodness, wisdom and vera- 
city, are all concerned in this great point. 

But among these and other excellent arguments 
for the immortality of the soul, there is one drawn 
from the perpetual progress of the soul to its per- 
fection, without a possibility of ever arriving at it : 
which is a hint that I do not remember to have 
seen opened and improved by others who have 
written on this subject, though it seems to me to 
carry a great weight with it. How can it enter 
into the thought of man, that the soul, which is 
capable of such immense perfections, and of re- 
ceiving new improvements to all eternity, shall 
fall away into nothing almost as soon as it is cre- 
ated ? Are such abilities made for no purpose ''. 
A. brute arrives at a point of perfection that he 
can never pass : in a few years he has all the en- 
dowments he is capable of; and were he to live 
ten thousand more, would be the same thing he is 
at present. Were a human soul thus at a stand 
in her accomplishments, were her faculties to be 
full blown, and incapable of farther enlargements, 
I could imagine it might fall away insensibly, and 
drop at once into a state of annihilation. But can 
we believe a thinking being, that is in a perpetual 
progress of improvements, and travelling on from 
perfection to perfection, after having just looked 
abroad into the works of its Creator, and made a 
few discoveries of his infinite goodness, wisdom, 
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and power, must perish at her first setting out, 
and in the beginning of her inquiries ? 

A man, considered in his present state, seems 
only sent into the world to propagate his kind. 
He provides himself with a successor, and imme- 
diately quits his post to make room for him. 

He does not seem born to enjoy life, but to de- 
liver it down to others. This is not surprising to 
consider in animals, which are formed for our use, 
and can finish their business in a short life. The 
silk-worm, after having spun her task, lays her 
eggs and dies. But a man can never have taken 
in his full measure of knowledge, has not time to 
subdue his passions, establish his soul in virtue, 
and come up to the perfection of his nature, be- 
fore he is hurried off the stage. Would an infi- 
nitely wise Being make such glorious creatures 
for so mean a purpose? Can he delight in the 
production of such abortive intelligences, such 
short-lived reasonable beings ? Would he give us 
talents that are not to be exerted ? Capacities 
that are never to be gratified ? How can we find 
that wisdom, which shines through all his works 
in the formation of man, without looking on this 
world as only a nursery for the next, and believing 
that the several generations of rational creatures, 
which rise up and disappear in such quick suc- 
cessions, are only to receive their first rudiments 
of existence here, and afterwards to be trans- 
planted into a more friendly climate, where they 
may spread and flourish to all eternity. 
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There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing 
and triumphant consideration in religion than 
this, of the perpetual progress which the soul 
makes towards the perfection of its nature, with- 
out ever arriving at a period in it. To look upon 
the soul as going on from strength to strength ; 
to consider that she is to shine for ever with new 
accessions of glory, and brighten to all eternity; 
that she will be still adding virtue to virtue, and 
knowledge to knowledge ; carries in it something 
wonderfully agreeable to that ambition which is 
natural to the mind of man. Nay, it must be a 
prospect pleasing to God himself, to see his crea- 
tion for ever beautifying in his eyes, and drawing 
nearer to him by greater degrees of resemblance. 

Melhinks this single consideration, of the pro- 
gress of a finite spirit to perfection, will be suffi- 
cient to extinguish all envy in inferior natures, and 
all contempt in superior. That cherubim, which 
now appears as a God to a human soul, knows 
very well that the period will come about in eter- 
nity, when the human soul shall be as perfect as 
he himself now is : nay, when she shall look 
down upon that degree of perfection, as much as 
she now falls short of it. It is true the higher 
nature still advances, and by that means preserves 
his distance and superiority in the scale of being; 
but he knows that how high soever the station is 
of which he stands possessed at present, the in- 
ferior nature will at length mount up to it, and 
shine forth in the same degree of glory. 
o2 
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With what astonishment and veneration may 
we look into our own souls, where there are such 
hidden stores of virtue and knowledge, such in-* 
exhausted sources of perfection ! We know not 
yet what toe shall be, nor will it ever enter into 
the heart of man to conceive the glory that will 
be always in reserve for him. The soul, consi- 
dered with its Creator, is like one of those mathe- 
matical lines that may draw nearer to another for 
all eternity without a possibility of touching it : 
and can there be a thought so transporting, as to 
consider ourselves in these perpetual approaches 
to Him, who is not only the standard of perfection 
but of happiness ! 
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THE HAPPINESS OF HEAVEN. 



I have always taken a particular pleasure in ex- 
amining the opinions which men of different reli- 
gions, different ages, and different countries, have 
entertained concerning the immortality of the 
soul, and the state of happiness which they pro- 
mise themselves, in another world. For, what- 
ever prejudices and errors human nature lies 
under, we find that either reason, or tradition 
from our first parents, has discovered to all people 
something in these great points which bears ana- 
logy to truth, and to the doctrines opened to us 
by divine revelation. I was lately discoursing on 
this subject with a learned person who has been 
very much conversant among the inhabitants of 
the more western parts of Africa *. Upon his con- 
versing with several in that country, he tells me, 
that their notion of heaven or a future state of hap- 
piness is this, that every thing we there wish for 
will immediately present itself to us. We find, 

* Addison's father, Dean Lancelot Addison, who published an ac- 
count of West Barbary, &c. He died in 1 703, aged 71. i 
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say they, our souls are of such a nature that they 
require variety, and are not capable of being al- 
ways delighted with the same objects. The su- 
preme Being, therefore, in compliance with this 
taste of happiness which he has planted in the soul 
of man, will raise up, from time to time, say they, 
every gratification which it is in the humour to 
be pleased with. If we wish to be in groves or 
bowers, among running streams or falls of water, 
we shall immediately find ourselves in the midst of 
such a scene as we desire. If we would be enter- 
tained with music and the melody of sounds, the 
concert arises upon our wish, and the whole re- 
gion about us is filled with harmony. In short, 
every desire will be followed by fruition : and 
whatever a man's inclination directs him to will 
be present with him. Nor is it material whether 
the Supreme Power creates in conformity to our 
wishes, or whether he only produces such a change 
in our imagination as makes us believe ourselves 
conversant among those scenes which delight us. 
Our happiness will be the same, whether it pro- 
ceed from external objects, or from the impres- 
sions of the Deity upon our own private fancies. 
This is the account which I have received from my 
learned friend. Notwithstanding this system of 
belief be in general very chimerical and visionary, 
there is something sublime in its manner of con- 
sidering the influence of a Divine Being on a hu- 
man soul. It has also, like most other opinions of 
the heathen world upon these important points $ 
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it has, I say, its foundation in truth, as it supposes 
the souls of good men after this life to be in a 
state of perfect happiness ; that in this state there 
will be no barren hopes, nor fruitless wishes, and 
that we shall enjoy every thing we can desire- 
But the particular circumstance which I am most 
pleased with in this scheme, and which arises 
from a just reflection upon human nature, is that 
variety of pleasures which it supposes the souls 
of good men will be possessed of in another world. 
This I think highly probable, from the dictates 
both of reason and revelation. The soul consists 
of many faculties, as the understanding, and the 
will, with all the senses, both outward and inward ; 
or, to speak more philosophically, the soul can 
exert herself in many different ways of action. 
She can understand, will, imagine, see, and hear ; 
love, and discourse, and apply herself to many 
other the like exercises of different kinds and 
natures ; but, what is more to be considered, the 
soul is capable of receiving a most exquisite plea- 
sure and satisfaction from the exercise of any of 
these its powers, when they are gratified with 
their proper objects ; she can be entirely happy 
by the satisfaction of the memory, the sight, the 
hearing, or any other mode of perception. Every 
faculty is a distinct taste in the mind, and hath 
objects accommodated to its proper relish. Doc- 
tor Tillotson somewhere says, that he will not 
presume to determine in what consists the happi- 
ness of the blessed, because God Almighty is 
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capable of making the soul happy by ten thousand 
different ways. Besides those several avenues to 
pleasure, which the soul is endowed with in this 
life, it is not impossible, according to the opinions 
of many eminent divines, that there may be new 
faculties in the souls of good men made perfect, 
as well as new senses, in their glorified bodies. 
This we are sure of, that there will be new objects 
offered to all those faculties which are essential 
to us. 

We are likewise to take notice that every par- 
ticular faculty i3 capable of being employed on a 
very great variety of objects. The understand- 
ing, for example, may be happy in the contempla- 
tion of moral, natural, mathematical, and other 
kinds of truth. The memory likewise may turn 
itself to an infinite multitude of objects, especially 
when the soul shall have passed through the 
space of many millions of years, and shall reflect 
with pleasure on the days of eternity. Every other 
faculty may be considered in the same extent. 

We cannot question but that the happiness of 
a soul will be adequate to its nature ; and that it ia 
not endowed with any faculties which are to lie 
useless and unemployed. The happiness is to be 
the happiness of the whole man ; and we may ea- 
sily conceive to ourselves the happiness of the 
soul, while any one of its faculties is in the fruition 
of its chief good. The happiness may be of a 
more exalted nature in proportion as the faculty 
employed is so : but, as the whole soul ac 
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exertion of any of its particular powers, the whole 
soul is happy in the pleasure which arises from 
any of its particular acts. For, notwithstanding, 
as has been before hinted, and as it has been 
taken notice of by one of the greatest modern 
philosophers*, we divide the soul into several 
powers and faculties, there is no such division 
in the soul itself, since it is the whole soul that 
remembers, understands, wills, or imagines. Our 
manner of considering the memory, understand- 
ing, will, imagination, and the like faculties, is for 
the better enabling us to express ourselves in 
such abstracted subjects of speculation, not that 
there is any such division in the soul itself. 

Seeing then that the soul has many different 
faculties; or, in other words, many different ways 
of acting ; that it can be intensely pleased or made 
happy by all these different faculties, or ways of 
acting ; that it may be endowed with several latent 
faculties, which it is not at present in a condition 
to exert ; that we cannot believe the soul is en- 
dowed with any faculty which is of no use to it; that, 
whenever any one of these faculties is transcen- 
dency pleased, the soul is in a state of happiness : 
and, in the last place, considering that the happi- 
ness of another world is to be the happiness of 
the whole man, who can question but that there is 
an infinite variety in those pleasures we are speak- 
ing of? and that this fulness of joy will be made 

* Locke. 
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up of all those pleasures which the nature of the 
soul is capable of receiving ? 

We shall be the more confirmed in this doctrine, 
if we observe the nature of variety with regard to 
the mind of man. The soul does not care to be 
always in the same bent. The faculties relieve 
one another by turns, and receive an additional 
pleasure from the novelty of those objects about 
which they are conversant. 

Revelation likewise very much confirms this 
notion, under the different views which it gives us 
of our future happiness. In the description of the 
throne of God, it represents to us all those objects 
which are able to gratify the senses and imagina- 
tion : in very many places it intimates to us all 
the happiness which the understanding can pos- 
sibly receive in that state, where all things shall 
be revealed to us, and we shall know even as we 
arc known ; the raptures of devotion, of divine 
love, the pleasure of conversing with our blessed 
Saviour, with an innumerable host of angels, and 
with the spirits of just men made perfect, are 
likewise revealed to us in several parts of the holy 
writings. There are also mentioned those hier- 
archies or governments in which the blessed shall 
be ranged one above another, and in which we 
may be sure a great part of our happiness will 
likewise consist ; for it will not be there as in this 
world, where every one is aiming at power and 
superiority; but, on the contrary, every one will 
find that station the most proper for him in which 
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he is placed, and will probably think that he 
not have been so happy in any other station. 
These, and many other particulars, are marked 
in divine revelation, as the several ingredients of 
our happiness in heaven, which all imply such a 
variety of joys, and such a gratification of the soul 
in all its different faculties, as I have been here 
mentioning. 

Some of the rabbins tell us, that the cherubims 
are a set of angels who know most, and the sera- 
phims a set of angels who love most. Whether 
this distinction be not altogether imaginary, I 
shall not here examine ; but it is highly probable 
that, among the spirits of good men, there may be 
some who will be more pleased with the employ- 
ment of one faculty than of another j and this 
perhaps according to those innocent and virtuous 
habits or inclinations which have here taken the 
deepest root. 

I might here apply this consideration to the 
spirits of wicked men, with relation to the pain 
which they shall suffer in every one of their facul- 
ties, and the respective miseries which shall be 
appropriated to each faculty in particular. But, 
leaving this to the reflection of my readers, I shall 
conclude with observing how we ought to be 
thankful to our great Creator, and rejoice in the 
being which he has bestowed upon us, for having 
made the soul susceptible of pleasure by so many 
different ways. We see by what a variety of 
passages joy and gladness may enter into the 
10 
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thoughts of man ; how wonderfully a human spirit 
is framed, to imbibe its proper satisfactions, and 
taste the goodness of its Creator. We may there- 
fore look into ourselves with rapture and amaze- 
ment, and cannot sufficiently express our gratitude 
to Him who has encompassed us with such a 
profusion of blessings, and opened in us so many 
capacities of enjoying them. 

There cannot be a stronger argument that God 
has designed us for a state of future happiness, 
and for that heaven which he has revealed to us, 
than that he has thus naturally qualified the soul 
for it, and made it a being capable of receiving so 
much bliss. He would never have made such 
faculties in vain, and have endowed us with powers 
that were not to be exerted on such objects as 
are suited to them. It is very manifest, by the 
inward frame and constitution of our minds, that 
he has adapted them to an infinite variety of plea- 
sures and gratifications which are not to be met 
with in this life. We should therefore at all 
times take care that we do not disappoint this his 
gracious purpose and intention towards us, and 
make those faculties, which he formed as so mdny 
qualifications for happiness and rewards, to be the 
instruments of pain and punishment. 

THE END. 
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